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HE consumer is judge and jury, all 
rolled into one. Dinner tables, lunch pails, 
and sandwich bags are the courtroom. 
Customers have a right to be particular. 
And they are! The popular verdict will go 
every time to bakery products with taste 
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appeal — that familiar rich flavorful goodness. 
INTERNATIONAL’S “Bakery-Proved’’”* 
Flours will help your products win the taste 
trial hands down. Scientifically milled to in- 
sure uniform baking results, they take the guess 
work and chance out of pleasing the customer. 


* TRADE MARK 
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No Suit for 


4 Modern Salesman 


Take a look at the Pillsbury 
representative who calls on you. Questions 
you ask him won’t bounce off unanswered 
—for supplying you with 
timely facts and practical suggestions 
is part of his job. 

He has a knowledge of flour and 
of bakery production methods, backed by 
the experience and facilities 
of an outstanding milling organization. Count 
on him not only for dependable 
flour, but for helpful ‘assistance in 
selecting flour wisely, buying it 
advantageously, and using it successfully. 





PILLSBURY S 
Bakery Flours 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn; 
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put this expert 
on your payroll SB, 
... AT 0 OXta cost! a 
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Your Chase Salesman is a thoroughly trained bag specialist. 






He knows materials, design, construction, and the most 
modern packaging techniques. 







And, he also knows how to best apply this informa- 






tion to your business .. . in terms of good looks, 






efficiency, and economy! 






He is supported by a company with plants stra- 






tegically located throughout America—to serve 






you quicker, better. His recommendations are 






backed by a reserve of experience that dates 
back to 1847. 
Write today—he’ll be glad to help provide a 








better container for your products. 











and Com- 
bined Bags 


JACKSON BLYD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 













BOISE * DALLAS * TOLEDO + DENVER * DETROIT * MEMPHIS * BUFFALO «+ ST.LOUIS + NEW YOR 
PITTSBURGH * KANSASCITY + LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS * GOSHEN, IND. * PHILADELPHIA * NEW ORLEANS 
OKLAHOMA CITY + PORTLAND, ORE. * REIDSVILLE,N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS * CHAGRIN FALLS,O. © H 


* CLEVELAND + MILWAUKEE 
ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 
INSON, KAN. ¢ CROSSETT, ARK. 
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Savowic PROMOTION 


During JUNE AND Juiy/ 


Peanut butter and jelly (or mayonnaise) between 
slices of enriched white bread-—but with this 
trick: Sprinkle a tablespoon of finely shopped cel 
ery on the peanut butter for its crispness. If you 
want lettuce too, wrap it separately in waxed 
paper and add to the sandwich at the picnic 

* Beeuti{ul ond talented RERE SHOPP 

ia, ore d queen at Atlantic City 








STANDARD Ccnvins 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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A new width is available in Bemis Band-Label. The wider band has 
fifty per cent more depth ... fifty per cent more printing surface for 
your brand. It’s just introduced by Bemis and can be had on cotton 
bags of over-fifty-pound size. 


With this new, wider, 15-inch band plus the Butt Band-Label recently 
developed by Bemis, your brand can be more profitable than ever. In 
warehouses or in stores, identification is easy. No matter how the bags 


are stacked your brand is bound to show—sharp and colorful Front, “AMERICA'S No: 1 
Back, and Sides on the large center Band-Label, and at the Bottom, BAG MAKER” 
too, on Butt Band-Label. ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


Baltimore ¢ Boise Boston Brooklyn Buffalo « Charlotte « Chicago ¢ Cleveland « Denver « Detroit » East Pepperell « Houston e Indianapolis ¢ Jacksonville, Fla. « Kansas City « Los Angeles « Louisville « Memphis « Minneapolis » Mobile 
New Orleans ¢ New York City ¢ Norfolk ¢ Okighoma City ¢ Omaha © Peoria # Phoenix © Pittsburgh ¢ St, Lovis ¢ Salina © Salt Lake City ¢ Son Francisco ¢ Seattle « Vancouver, Wash, ¢ Wichita ¢ Wilmington, Collf, 
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You Can be Sue... 


Any flour jobber can be sure ... doubly sure . . . that the KELLY’S 

FAMOUS label on flour means good business. For confidence in 

KELLY’S FAMOUS is based on the sound foundation of many years Z 
‘ of quality flour production. That’s why KELLY’S FAMOUS makes 

such a hit in every kitchen. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 














the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS —7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity . Mill and Terminal Grein Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 


First, last and always you get Quality in 
I-H flours and that quality gives baking 
satisfaction that brings the customer back 
for more. The flour jobber who builds his 
Pe oa SEIN business on the famous I-H name is getting 


tw Habe Be Gooey & Se Was the proper start toward a bigger business 
goal. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
| KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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from golden waves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 


step. in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 
AERATED 
That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 


produce higher quality products. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <Q> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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THOROBREAD 


at i tel pean 


NY flour distributor who builds his business 
on THORO-BREAD has his future well pro- 
tected. For THORO-BREAD is no ordinary flour 
... it is flour milled to the highest standards of per- 
fection. Those standards are the kind that go beyond 
the laboratory since they represent the ideals and 
traditions of this company reflecting our determina- 
tion to make THORO-BREAD the perfect flour. 


A few selected territories open 
for brokerage representation 


ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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3,750 Tons of Bran 
Grasshop oa per Bait 

Purchases of 3,750 tons of bran 
for grasshopper bait were made over 
the week-end by the field represen- 
tative of the Bureau of Entomology 
at Denver, Colo. Of the total, 2,000 
‘tons were purchased in the South- 
west at prices reported by the bu- 
reau to average $53.50, basis Kansas 
City. The balance of 1,750 tons was 
obtained in the Minneapolis market 
at relatively comparable prices. 

Some millfeed handlers expressed 
the opinion that the reported price 
average was high, inasmuch as some 
individual lots figured back to a basis 
of $48.50 Kansas City and $50 Min- 
neapolis. 

The bran is for shipment between 
May 15 and June 15 and destination 
points are in Montana, Wyoming and 
other intermountain states. Absorp- 
tion of bran for "hopper bait con- 
tributed to a stronger tone in the 
Minneapolis market, where offerings 
have been rather light recently, but 
the Kansas City situation appeared 
to handle the extra load without 
much effect on prices. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LAKE GRAIN TRAFFIC TO 
BUFFALO UP SHARPLY 


BUFFALO—Shipments of grain in- 
to Buffalo by lake freighter so far 
this:year are running four times as 
heavy as last year. Reports by the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange showed that 
21,818,446 bu. grain have been de- 
livered to Buffalo elevators since the 
opening of navigation. On the same 
date last year, Buffalo elevators had 
received only 5,231,505 bu. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


1,000,000-Bu. 
Additionfor Wichita 
Elevator Planned 


WICHITA, KANSAS—An addition- 
al 1 million bushels of grain storage 
space will be added by the Public 
Terminal Elevator Co., Wichita, 
Stanley Galloway, superintendent of 
the elevator, announced last week. 
The public terminal house, which is 








owned by Sam P. Wallingford, now 
has a capacity of 2,750,000 bu. 

The new space is expected to be 
completed late this summer. 

Upon completion of this addition, 
Wichita will have 6 million bushels 
more storage than last year, or a to- 
tal of 22,205,000 bu. Four million 
bushels of space is being added’ by 
the Wichita Terminal Elevator Co. 
and 1 million bushels by the Farm- 
ers Cooperative Commission Co. 
When the additions are completed 
Wichita will rank eleventh among 
all U.S. grain markets in total ele- 
vator capacity. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR MILL ACCOUNTANTS 
PLAN MAY 20 MEETING 


KANSAS CITY—John W. Johnson, 
regional inspection supervisor of the 
U.S. Department of Labor, Wage and 
Hour Division, will be the principal 
speaker at the meeting of the Flour 
Mill Accountants Assn. at the Phil- 
lips Hotel, Kansas City, May 20. 

An open forum on wage and hour 
problems will follow Mr. Johnson’s 
address, and preceding the talk mem- 
bers will discuss wage and hour ac- 
counting experiences. This is the 
final meeting of the season. The ses- 
sions will be resumed next Sep- 
tember. 


' 
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Hearings on Wheat Pact Scheduled 





NO MILL, GRAIN SPOKESMEN 
EXPECTED TO PARTICIPATE 


Government Officials to Appear Before Senate Unit 
May 19; Brief Session Anticipated; Trade Rests 
Case on Previous Testimony 





ARMY BUYS 29,600 SACKS 
FLOUR FOR NAVY 


CHICAGO — The Army Quarter- 
master Depot May 11 awarded con- 
tracts for 29,600 sacks of enriched 
hard wheat flour for navy export 
purposes, shipment during June. Of 
the total, 3,200 sacks were bought 
at $5.27 sack for delivery to the Na- 
val Supply Center, Oakland, Cal.; 
2,400 sacks at $5.32 for Naval Supply 
Depot, Seattle; 12,000 sacks at $5.34 
@5.40 for Naval Supply Depot, New- 
port, R.L, Philadelphia Naval Ship- 
yard, Naval Supply Depot, Norfolk, 
Va., and Boston Naval Shipyard; 
12,000 sacks at $5.31 for Naval Sup- 
ply Depot, Oakland, Naval Supply 
Depot Annex, National City, Cal., 
and Naval Supply Depot, San Pedro, 
Cal. The quartermaster office will 
open bids May 20 for 123,200 sacks 
of soy flour and 22,400 sacks of soy 
grits. 





Reduction of Extraction Rate 
in Great Britain Being Urged 


LONDON—Pressure is still being 
brought to bear on the British Min- 
istry of Food for a reduction in the 
extraction rate of flour, currently 
standing at 85%. 

Reference was made recently in 
the House of Commons to the urgent 
need for stepping up meat supplies 
and it was pointed out that the re- 
duction of the extraction rate of 
82%% would provide additional sup- 
plies of millfeed amounting to 150,000 
tons which, in turn, would assist in 
the production of 25,000 tons of pork, 
bacon and fats. A further point of 
importance stressed by observers is 
that improvements would result in 
the baking and keeping qualities of 
the loaf, at present a source of com- 
plaint among consumers. 

John Strachey, minister of food, 
replied that the possibility of lower- 
ing the extraction rate depended up- 
on the supply of wheat and on wheth- 





U.K. to Buy 60 Million Bushels 
Australian Wheat at $2.08-2.20 


LONDON—Britain is to  pur- 
chase 60 million bushels of wheat 
from the Australian 1948-49 harvest 
under bulk purchasing arrangements. 
The price agreed is $2.08@2.20 bu. 
Negotiations have been proceeding 
for some months and the resulting 
agreément is more favorable than 
that made last year when 80 mil- 
lion bushels were purchased at a 
price of $2.75 bu. 

The Australian price is slightly 


more than the Canadian figure of 
$2 bu., but since payment to Aus- 
tralia is made in sterling, the Brit- 
ish are content to pay a premium for 
this advantage. 

In normal times Australian wheat 
does not command prices as high as 
those obtained by Canadian produc- 
ers while it also bears a higher 
freight charge for the longer haul 
from Australia to Europe. Part of 
the consignment is expected to be in 
the form of flour. 


er it was better, on balance, to use 
available foreign exchange to buy in- 
creased amounts of wheat or coarse 
grains in order to maintain or in- 
crease the animal feed ration. 

The main campaign at the moment 
is directed toward persuading the 
government to make purchases of 
imported feed by the use of dollars 
gained in the ordinary course of trade 
or by the use of ECA dollars, a sys- 
tem adopted by many other Euro- 
pean countries participating in Amer- 
ican aid. Mr. Strachey recently dis- 
closed that Britain was buying some 
corn and other feed as part of the 
1949-50 import program, but im- 
porters are not satisfied that enough 
effort is being made to take advan- 
tage of North American surpluses. 

A British flour miller recently re- 
ferred to the permission given to 
farmers to retain 25% of their wheat 
production for stock feed. While 
many British wheat growers are 
also stock owners, he pointed out that 
many wheat producers had not suffi- 
cient livestock to use up the permit- 
ted allowance and that it would be 
better to reduce the amount retained 
to 10% and to divert the balance to 
the flour mills. This, the miller cal- 
culated, would allow the reduction 
of the extraction rate to 80% at the 
same time providing greater sup- 
plies of millfeed for a greater pro- 
portion of stock owners. 


——BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED MANAGER 
MILWAUKEE—B. V. Blackburn 
has been named to succeed S. R. Al- 
bee as credit and office manager of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., in Milwaukee, 
Wis. He comes here from Omaha. 








By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Hearings on’ the 
proposed International Wheat Agree- 
ment will open before a Senate For- 
eign Relations Subcommittee May 19, 
with government witnesses from the 
U.S. Department of State and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
scheduled to appear first. 

Committee officials believe that the 
hearings will be brief and may be 
concluded this week. 

Neither the milling industry nor 
the grain trade is expected to make 
a formal appearance before the sub- 
committee, the general opinion be- 
ing that the pact will be ratified. 
Industry representatives registered 
opposition to the 1948 agreement 
when hearings were held on that 
proposal. The 1948 pact was shelved 
by a Senate committee and, lacking 
U.S. ratification, did not go into ef- 
fect. 

The directors of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation last week decided 
not to take a public stand on the 
wheat agreement issue at this time. 
If conditions change in such a way 
as to call for some further expres- 
sion of industry opinion than has.al- 
ready been made the executive com- 
mittee will provide it, the directors 
decided. 

M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, chairman of 
the special MNF committee appoint- 
ed last year to study the wheat 
agreement, noted this week that in 
line with the directors’ decision the 
matter will be allowed to rest on the 
evidence presented last year, unless 
there is a definite change in the 
situation. ' 

Members of the Senate subcom- 
mittee are Senators Elmer Thomas 
(D., Okla.), Walter George (D., Ga.), 
J. William Fulbright (D., Ark.), B. B. 
Hickenlooper (R., Iowa), and H. Al- 
exander Smith (R., N.J.). Senators 
George and Hickenlooper are the 
only present members who were on 
the subcommittee which last year 
considered the proposal. 


-———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. J. PATTERSON COMPANY 
BUYS COLORADO BAKERY 


KANSAS CITY —tThe Sally Ann 
Bread Co., a subsidiary corporation 
of the C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., has purchased the Sally 
Ann Bakery, Grand Junction, Colo. 
‘“T. S. Campbell, formerly partner 
and manager of the Sally Ann Bak- 
ery, has been elected president and 
general manager of the new Sally 
Ann Bread Co. Other officers are 
C. J. Patterson, Jr., vice president, 
and J, C. Parham, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Mr. Campbell said that no person- 
nel changes are contemplated. 
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Brannan Plan Called Dole for Farmer 





FARM BUREAU HEAD CONDEMNS 
SCHEME AT MILLERS’ MEETING 


Allan B. Kline Warns That Brannan Plan Not Yet Dead 
—Congressman Thruston Morton and Business 
Economist Talk at Closing Sessions 


CHICAGO — The farmer is not 
ready to go on the dole, Allan B. 
Kline, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, told the 
millers’ convention last week in con- 
demning the proposed farm program 
of Charles Brannan, secretary of ag- 
riculture. But Mr. Kline warned that 
the Brannan program is by no means 
out of the picture, pointing out that 
it is not easy to resist the kind of 
government paternalism which 
“promises the farmer everything, the 
consumer everything and says that 
it won’t cost much.” 

Millers attending the closing ses- 
sions of the annual meeting of the 
Millers National Federation also 
heard Dr. Sumner Slichter, Harvard 
business economist, predict that the 
present recession in general business 
activity is not likely to extend be- 
yond a year, and an analysis of the 
principal legislative matters before 
Congress by Thruston B. Morton, 
representative from Kentucky and 
chairman of the board of Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Inc.; Louisville. 

(Earlier sessions of the convention 
were reported in The Northwestern 
Miller of May 10, along with several 
reports on activities of the Millers 
National Federation.) 

Mr. Kline pointed out that, before 
Brannan’s plan was announced, there 
were two clear-cut proposals on farm 
legislation. One, embodied in the 
Hope-Aiken law, provides the high- 
est peacetime support level for ma- 
jor crops but levels lower than those 
of. wartime. The support levels are 
flexible and fit into the free enter- 
prise system in that the farmer is 
given the task of exercising some 
control of his own production and 
the free market is given an oppor- 
tunity to assist in creating the neces- 
sary adjustment of production to 
needs. 

The other proposal was one of con- 
tinuing the high wartime support 
levels, which Mr. Kline said would 
ultimately lead to strict federal con- 
trol of agricultural production and 
finally to similar control of distribu- 
tion. 

Secretary Brannan threw in a third 
proposition, Mr. Kline related. Al- 
though not in the form of a specific 
bill the Brannan proposal does cite 
a definite farm income standard as 
@ goal and names commodities and 
prices. It would mean a federally 
administered economy, Mr. Kline de- 
clared. 

“We have had the sharpest infla- 
tion in our history,” Mr. Kline said. 
“Trying to level off just alittle be- 
low this. peak price basis by govern- 
ment edict is not in accord with eco- 
nomic history and certainly must lead 
to a new. kind of administered econ- 
omy.” ‘ 

Huge Cost Cited 

Typical of the huge cost of.the 
Brannan system of farm aid, Mr. 
Kline said is an estimate of $2.4 bil- 
lion for subsidies of fluid milk’ pro- 


duction alone. Half of this would be 
used to hold the price up to a farm 
level that would induce a needed 
25% increase in production. The oth- 
er half would be required to subsidize 
prices down to 15¢ qt. retail. And this 
only involves the 30% of milk pro- 
duction consumed as fluid milk. Un- 
counted billions would be needed for 
the rest of the output. 

Farm prosperity, Mr. Kline said, 





must be based on the following five 
principles: 

1.—Agricultural production is rel- 
atively stable and prices unstable, 
the reverse characteristic of indus- 
trial production. The public can well 
afford to pay something taxwise for 
maintaining a stable food production. 

2.—Farm prosperity is dependent 
on prosperity of food buyers, which 
means high industrial production per 
man hour and good distribution of 
real income. 

3.—Agriculture must also have 
high production per man and good 
real wages. Otherwise there can be 
no high living standards for agricul- 
ture. Existence of large numbers of 
low income families on poor land— 
the bottom third of farm population 
—is not an agricultural problem. It 
is a social problem. Efforts cannot 
and should not be made to correct 


this through agricultural legislation. 

4.—General price levels must be 
maintained at reasonable levels. The 
value of money should be kept as 
stable as possible. This involves 
problems of taxation, management of 
public debt and the like. 

5.—The nation must manage its 
affairs for a peaceful world. 


Wage-Hour Discussed 


Congressman Morton predicted 
that the minimum wage and hour 
law would be amended at the pres- 
ent session and said that wage levels 
are likely to be in the range of 65@ 
75¢ an hour and that the rates mizht 
be -tied up to the cost of living. This 
legislation will be broadened consid- 
erably from the present law, but Mr. 
Morton said the administration’s pro- 
posal to bring everybody under the 


(Continued on page 39) 





Advertising Managers Get Tips 
on Tying-in with Long Range Ads 


CHICAGO—Flour mill sales man- 
agers and advertising executives 
were given a special preview of the 
plans of the Millers Long Range Pro- 
gram at a luncheon session May 10, 
at the annual convention of the 
Millers National Federation. 

Lloyd Ellingwood, director of the 
program, led the discussion, which 
stressed ways in which mill advertis- 


ing of all kinds could be tied in with 
the long range program. 

Mr. Ellingwood revealed that the 
first organized seasonal promotion of 
the program will be the advertise- 
ment featuring favorite picnic sand- 
wiches of famous persons. A full page 
ad is scheduled to appear in 21 publi- 
cations with a total circulation of 38 
million. 
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The Millers’ Picnic Sandwich Promotion Ad 


The following magazines will be 
used: 

Life June 17, Parents’ June 20, 
Farm Journal June 20, Better Homes 
& Gardens June 24, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post June 29, Woman’s Day 
June 30, Family Circle June 30, True 
Story July 15, Good Housekeeping 
July 20, Ladies’ Home Journal July 
29, McCall’s July 29. 

The same theme will be used as 
half-page advertisements in June and 
July issues of 10 other magazines 
and newspaper supplements. 

Advertising managers were urged 
to tie-in with the picnic sandwich 
promotion through the. use of radio 
announcements, posters and displays. 
The importance of “flying the flags’ 
of enriched flour on all packages, ad- 
vertisements and literature was 
stressed by Mr. Ellingwood. On dis- 
play in the lobby of the hotel were 
several large bulletin boards covered 
with material showing how mills were 
using the flag symbol on everything 
from invoices and letterheads to flour 
packages of all sizes and description. 

To make advertising tie-ins simple, 
the Long Range Program office has 
prepared considerable promotional 
material. Included are newspaper ads, 
radio announcements for mill use, 
broadsides for salesmen to use in 
calling on the trade, grocery posters, 
flour sack tie-ons, grocers drop-in ad 
mats, recipe pads, reprints of the 
national advertisement, and complete 
sales kits for salesmen calling on 
bakers with special material for both 
wholesale and retail bakers. 

Millers at the convention of the 
federation. greeted with enthusiasm 
the decision that the Millers Long 
Range Program will be continued, It 
was determined that $1,065,000 will 
be required to carry the program 
through 1950. In addition, $125,000 
must: be placed aside for commit- 
ments which have to be made in 
planning national advertising. There- 
fore, a total of $1,190,000 is the sum 
required for operations in 1950, 

The committee reported that there 
is a carryover fund of $350,000 on 
hand, leaving $840,000 in new sub- 
scriptions to be raised. It was de- 
cided that payments to the MLRP 
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Joseph C. Beaven 


CHOSEN AGAIN—Joseph C. Beaven, 
president of the Standard Milling 
Co., Chicago, will again head the 
Millers’ Long Range Program. The 
announcement was enthusiastically 
received at the annual convention of 
the Millers National Federation in 
Chicago, May 9-11, where plans to 
continue the advertising campaign 
were projected. 





will be on the basis of .6¢ cwt. for 
1948 domestic flour production, which 
compares with .8¢ for the first two 
years of the campaign. 

The fund raising levy is contingent 
upon acceptance of 75% of the mem- 
bership of the federation. In previous 
requests for funds, 83% of the in- 
dustry signed up. 

The resolution for continuing the 
campaign was presented by W. P. Bo- 
mar, Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, who 
warned millers that “this is no time 
to be penny wise and pound foolish.” 

Prompt seconds to Mr. Bomar’s 
resolution were given by Howard W. 
Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; Henry H. Cate, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City; Louis S. 
Myers, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City; Robert M. Pease, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver; 
Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, and John L. Locke, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 


13 FEDERATION MEN DIE 


In Memoriam Resolution Presented at 
Annual Convention in 
Chicago 


CHICAGO—During the past year, 
the Millers National Federation lost 
13 members through death. Members 
of the organization in convention 
here, May 9-11, observed a minute 
of silence after the following names 
were read: 

Sydney Anderson, vice president, 
General Mills, Inc.,. Minneapolis; 
Frank H. Blodgett, retired president, 
Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, 
Wis.; Kenneth L. Burns, president 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis.; 
D. W. Coleman, manager, Clell Cole- 
man & Sons, Burgin, Ky.; John G. 
Dalziel, manager, Model Flour Mills, 
Greeley, Colo.; L. B. Denison, sales 
manager, North Dakota Mill & Ele- 
vator, Grand Forks, N.D.; Allen G. 
Hatley, Universal Mills, Fort Worth, 
Texas; John K. Landes, manager, To- 
peka Flour Mills Corp., Salina, Kan- 
sas; Charles F. Lingham, vice presi- 





dent, Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, 
N.Y.; Philip H. Postel, president, Ph. 
H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, II1.; 
W. F. Redding, president, Southern 
Crown Milling Co., Ashboro, N.C.; 
B. J. Rothwell, chairman, Bay State 
Milling Co., Boston, Mass.; William 
J. Warner, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. 
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EXPORT MILLERS ADOPT 
NEW PACKAGE DIFFERENTIAL 


CHICAGO—A revised uniform ex- 
port package differentials schedule 
was adopted by the Flour Millers Ex- 
port Assn. at the annual meeting of 
the group held in Chicago, May 8. 

The revised schedule, effective June 
1, replaces the differentials in effect 
since Nov. 28, 1948. The new sched- 
ule follows: 

(All Differentials per 100 Ib.) 


100-lb. single osnaburg ..... 
100-lb. single jute ......... 





basis 
.06 under basis 


100-1b. double osnaburg .... .30 over basis 
100-1b jute over osnaburg .. .24 over basis 
100-lb. jute over cotton . 

ee. *.. | a ee ee -29 over basis 
100-lb. jute over cotton 

C4.BG VERGE ccs ccsecevcucs -16 over basis 
100-lb. osnaburg over cotton 

CB.BO FORE) 6.o oo bie wat eens .36 over basis 
100-lb. osnaburg over cotton 

Cie WEE a Sec peboasveries .24 over basis 
100-lb. single drill ......... ll over basis 
200-lb. single osnaburg ..... .02 under basis 


200-lb. osnaburg over cotton .20 over basis 
125-lb. jute over osnaburg.. .17 over basis 


125-lb. jute over jute ..... .12 over basis 
100-lb. single cotton 

CR ED aho's Cee 6 wee ess .06 under basis 
50-lb. single cotton 

CR Me WOE nop ds cescccy ae .07 over basis 
50-lb. single osnaburg 

8 ry ee eer .21 over basis 
50-lb. single osnaburg 

COGURTO) he kis cele s ce cdevse .12 over basis 
50 kilos single jute ....... .10 under basis 
50 kilos single osnaburg .. .03 under basis 


Jute bale, 20-5 Ib. cotton... 1.31 
Osnaburg bale, 20-5 Ib. 


over basis 


cn, CET et eter Po tLe 1.39 over basis 
Jute bale, 10-10 Ib. cotton.. .87 over basis 
Osnaburg bale, 10-10 Ib. 

.. ME PLE REE EE TRE .95 over basis 
Jute bale, 4-25 lb. cotton .. 54 over basis 
Osnaburg bale, 4-25 Ib. 

ut | Eee eee ee -63 over basis 
Jute bale, 6-25 Ib. cotton.. .45 over basis 
Osnaburg bale, 6-25 Ib. 

SEAT TE CEE LURE .52 over basis 
Jute bale, 8-25 lb. cotton.. .41 over basis 
Osnaburg bale, 8-25 Ib. 

a eee ee ere eae 47 over basis 
Jute bale, 2-50 lb. cotton.. .39 over basis 
Osnaburg bale, 2-50 Ib. 

Co Bia ie Sar ere aren .48 over basis 
Jute bale, 3-50 lb. cotton... .31 over basis 
Osnaburg bale, 3-50 Ib. 

eae, OR LTE .39 over basis 
Jute bale, 4-50 lb: cotton.. .26 over basis 
Osnaburg bale, 4-50 Ib. 

ie . MAE CPT oe ere .32 over basis 
Jute bale, 3-50 Ib. drill ... .45 over basis 
Osnaburg bale, 3-50 Ib. drill .52 over basis 


When secondhand osnaburgs are used the 
differentials will be 5¢ under new osnaburgs. 

When secondhand jute bags are used the 
differential will be 5¢ lower. 

One cent per 100 Ib. is added for packing 
double bags; 2¢ per 100 Ib. is added for 
packing 50-lb. single bags; 1¢ per bag plus 
5¢ for container is added for packing bales. 

On cotton and osnaburgs the 1,000-lot 
price was used. One jute covers the 1,000-lot 
price plus 1,000-lot black only printing 
charge was used. 
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OFFICIALS NAMED 


NEW YORK—Food Fair Stores, 
Ine., operator of a chain of retail 
food supermarkets, has announced 
the appointment of Myer M. Gordon 
as treasurer, and B. F. Lieber as sec- 
retary. Mr. Gordon, who has been as- 
sociated with the firm since 1929, had 
held the office of secretary since 
1934, and Mr. Lieber, associated with 
the company since 1935, had been 
assistant secretary since 1945. 


MISS MARGUERITE GIFFORD 
HONORED 


CHICAGO—Marguerite Gifford, as- 
sistant treasurer of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, was given special 
tribute at the annual convention of 
the organization upon completion of 
30 years of service as. a federation 
employee. John L. Locke, president, 
commended Miss Gifford for her 
faithful service to the federation. 
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Plan to Promote Family Flour 


Endorsed by Soft Wheat Millers 


CHICAGO—Directors of the Na- 
tional Soft Wheat Millers Assn., 
meeting here May 11, gave enthusi- 
astic endorsement to a plan launched 
during the annual convention of the 
Millers National Federation under 
which millers of flour serving south- 
ern areas of the country will take 
various measures aimed at promotion 
of family flour. The millers in this 
group met independently of the fed- 
eration meeting. Initial steps were 
taken to form a large committee 
and to set up a working administra- 
tion. 

Officers of the association were 
named by the directors at their Chi- 
cago meeting May 11 as follows: 
president, W. R. Sutherland, Suther- 
land Milling Co., Laurinburg, N.C.; 
vice president, W. F. McRae, Igle- 
heart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind.; 
vice president and secretary, Paul 
M. Marshall, Chicago; treasurer, M. 
W. Fuhrer, Fuhrer Ford Milling Co., 
Mt. Vernon, Ind. The executive com- 
mittee comprises Mr. Sutherland, Mr. 
McRae, M. A. Briggs, Austin-Heaton 
Milling Co.,,.Durham, N.C., Wilburn 
J. Simpson, Owensboro (Ky.) Mill- 
ing Co., and F. A. Yost, Hopkinsville 
(Ky.) Milling Co. Mr. Simpson is re- 
tiring president of the association. 

It was also announced that the 
program had been completed for the 


meeting of the association at thé 
Patrick Henry Hotel, Roanoke, Vai, 
May 26-27, when the promotion pro- 
gram will be discussed. 

W. R. Sutherland, Laurinburg, 
N.C., will open the meeting at 9:30 
a.m. May 26, followed by M. A. 
Briggs, Durham, N.C., with a report 
of the recent Millers National Fed- 
eration meeting, and W. Floyd Mc- 
Rae, Evansville, Ind., with a report 
on the proposed home baking cam- 
paign. 

At a luncheon complimentary to all 
registrants, Herman Fakler, Millers 
National Federation, Washington, 
will speak on “The 81st Congress— 
Its Problems and Its Promises.” The 
afternoon is. open for golf and other 
entertainment. 

At the evening dinner, the group 
will be guests of the Piedmont Soft 
Wheat Millers Allied Assn. 

The second business session will 
begin at 9:30 a.m. May 27 with a 
report on the “Effect of the Chemi- 
cal and Physical Analyses on Flour 
on the Baked Product,” by Howard 
Simmons, Columbus, Ohio. Miss Janet 
Cameron, Blacksburg, Va., will dis- 
cuss enrichment for Virginia, and 
the meeting will close with a report 
on the new soft wheat crop by D. H. 
Wilson, Columbus, Ohio, followed by 
an open discussion of current prob- 
lems to be met as the new crop 
approaches. é 





Millers Praised for Support 
of Flour Enrichment Program 


CHICAGO—Millers have made a 
significant contribution to the health 
of the nation through the flour en- 
richment program, Dr. Russell Wilder 
of the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, told 
the convention of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, May 10. 

Dr. Wilder, an ~ internationally 
known nutritionist, was an impor- 
tant factor in getting the enrich- 
ment program under way in the U.S. 
and served on the committee which 
surveyed health conditions in New- 
foundland before and after a four- 
year flour enrichment period. 

“There is no question but that the 
program of enrichment has proved 
to be extremely beneficial in New- 
foundland,” Dr. Wilder declared. 
There have been nutritional defi- 
ciencies in Newfoundland for many 
years, he pointed out, but after the 
four-year enrichment period many of 
the deficiency diseases disappeared. 
The absence of pellagra, for instance, 
is probably due to enrichment, he 
said. 

Dr. Wilder stated that there was a 
marked difference in the health of 
the nation in 1948 as compared with 
1944 when the tests got under way. 
There were visible signs of nutri- 
tional diseases at that time. In 
1948, with many of the same people 
being examined, deficiency diseases 
were hard to find, the apathy of the 
people had disappeared and the qual- 
ity and quantity of human life had 
changed. 

The mortality rate of tuberculosis 
was drastically reduced, Dr. Wilder 
pointed out. Still births were re- 
duced from 40 ‘to 28 per 1,000, and 


infant mortality fell from 102.3 to 61 
in 1947. 

Although income was higher dur- 
ing the war years, and there was 
more money to buy food, clinical 
tests indicated that the enrichment 
ingredients were responsible for the 
improved health picture, Dr. Wilder 
stated. 

(A detailed report of findings in 
the Newfoundland surveys was pub- 
lished in The Northwestern Miller 
of April 5.) 

Dr. Wilder praised ‘the milling in- 
dustry for its support of the enrich- 
ment program in the U.S. 





Dr. Russell Wilder 
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Over Half of Loan Wheat Acquired 





91,717,758 BU. REPORTED, WITH 
CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS TO COME 


Total Warehoused Loan Wheat Was 180.7 Million, Most of 
Which Expected to Go to CCC—60 Million on 
Farms Subject to Resealing Program 


WASHINGTON—The government 
reports the acquisition of 91,717,758 
bu. of wheat held under loan agree- 
ments; which is more than half of 
the total which had been pledged. 
The acquisitions to date are from 
Kansas City and Portland, Ore., re- 
gions and do not include warehouse 
loan wheat at Chicago and Minne- 
apolis, which will be reported later. 
These are estimated to total around 
40 million bushels. 

In its final report of 1948-49 crop 
wheat held under loan at warehouse 
levels, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture disclosed a total of 180,752,- 
932 bu. Approximately 60 million 
bushels additional were reported un- 
der farm loan storage at that time. 

Later reports will probably show 
that the CCC has acquired virtually 
all warehoused loan stocks, since 
there has been no price incentive to 
cover loans and sell wheat in the 
open market. 

The PMA report on last week’s 
procurement gives no sign of what 
disposition has been made of pur- 
chase agreement wheat. This wheat 
is eligible for loan status up to June 
30, 1949, under the resealing pro- 
gram. USDA officials have estimated 
that not more than half of the 110 
million bushels under this purchase 
agreement option would be put to the 
government, but since the farm 
stored portion of the purchase agree- 
ment wheat now is eligible to be- 
tween 10¢ and 1142¢ bu. earned stor- 
age for the crop year of 1949-50, this 
casts a new light on the matter. 
There has been no breakdown on 
purchase agreement wheat as between 
farm and warehouse positions. 

Since purchase agreement wheat 
cannot be put to the government 
until 30 days after the loans ma- 
tured, it is fair to presume that 
none of the grain reported to have 
been obtained under the loan pro- 
gram up to this time is purchase 
agreement wheat. 

The official text of the PMA week- 
ly report on procurement follows: 

The CCC bought 102,214,721 bu. 
wheat, barley, grain sorghums, rye 
and corn during the period from noon 
May 6 through May 13, This quan- 
tity included 101,205,944 bu. wheat, 
barley, corn and grain sorghums ac- 
quired under price support. No flour 
was~bought last week. 

Purchases of wheat last week in- 
cluded 68,930,196 bu. through the 
Kansas City office, 399,948 through 
Minneapolis, 63,283 through Chicago, 
and 22,883,207 through Portland, Ore. 
Corn purchases included 435,615 bu. 
through Kansas City, 370,200 through 
Chicago and 9,000 through Minne- 
apolis. 

Cumulative purchases since July 1, 
1948, through May 13, 1949, totaled 
501,526,117 bu. wheat, corn, barley, 
rye, oats and grain sorghums, and 
13,429,700 sacks (29,427,716 bu. wheat 





equivalent) of flour. Purchases of 
whole grain included 106,933,475 bu. 
of wheat, barley, corn and grain sor- 
ghums acquired under price support. 
Last week’s purchases and cumu- 
lative purchases were as follows: 





July 1, 1948- 
May 6-13 May 13, 1949 
bu. bu. 

WOME © cov erncioc’s 992,276,635 *380,962,895 
Flour (wheat 

GBGIVRIORE) S.C weee 29,427,716 

BOGS ieieciivecs 179,906 18,482,896 

Grain sorghums . 8,872,665 25,427,325 

45 ME 70,700 5,203,460 

CS. a tleseabileas 5 Uebaesa 4,740,960 

PONG . wo vegecvens 814,815 *66,708,581 

WOE ae scviese #102,214,721 $530,953,833 

*Revised. 


tIncludes 91,717,758 bu. wheat, 179,906 bu. 
barley, 435,615 bu. corn and 8,872,665 bu. 
grain sorghums acquired under price sup- 
port. 

tincludes 92,308,772 bu. wheat, 923,192 bu. 
barley, 763,236 bu. corn and 12,938,275 bu. 
grain sorghums acquired under price sup- 
port. 

{Does not include acquisition of ware- 
house-loan price support wheat at Chicago 
and Minneapolis, which will be reported 
later. 
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TOLEDO BOARD OF TRADE 
APPOINTS TRAFFIC MAN 


TOLEDO, OHIO—The appoint- 
ment of C. J. Kucera, Kansas City, 
as full-time transportation commis- 
sioner of the Toledo Board of Trade 
was announced May 12 by A. E. 
Schultz, board secretary. He succeeds 
the late John A. Forshey, who served 
on a part-time basis. 

Mr. Kucera joins the Toledo board 
after six years as assistant regional 
director and chief, traffic section, 








U.S. Department of Agriculture, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion and the Commodity Credit Corp., 
Kansas City office. 

He earlier served as_ secretary- 
traffic manager for the Southwestern 
Millers League; as traffic manager 
for several western milling compan- 
ies, and with the Rock Island Rail- 
road. 

In his new post, Mr. Kucera will 
be charged with looking after the 
Toledo board’s transportation inter- 
ests. 
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GTA Co-Op Leases 
Big Spencer Kellogg 
Lake-Head Elevator 


ST. PAUL—M. W. Thatcher, gen- 
eral manager, Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn., announces that the 
GTA has acquired the Spencer Kel- 
logg & Sons grain elevator at Su- 
perior, Wis. 

The 1,300,000-bu. elevator has been 
taken over under lease. It is situated 
at the head of the Great Lakes. This 
is the third elevator acquired, or un- 
der construction, by the GTA in the 
last year. About a year ago the GTA 
purchased a modern concrete termin- 
al facility from the Great Northern 
Railway at Sioux City, Iowa. A short 
time ago the GTA started construc- 
tion of a 600,000-bu. concrete house 
at Great Falls, Mont. The latter will 
be ready for handling the new crop 
in the coming fall. 

The elevator at Superior was leased 
from Spencer-Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 
Buffalo, N.Y. It adjoins the present 
4,500,000-bu. GTA elevator there and 
has its own slip for Great Lakes 
ships. Unloading capacity is 50 cars 
per 8-hour day. Mr. Thatcher said 
the new elevator will be operated as 
an annex to the present house. 





March Wheat Flour 
Output Down 7% 
From Year Ago 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Com. 
merce, estimates that 20.2 million 
sacks of wheat flour were produced 
in March, about 7% less than the 
21.8 million produced in March last 
year and 2% more than the Febru- 
ary, 1949, output of 19.8 million. Mills 
operated at an average of 64.8% of 
capacity during the month. 

Wheat grindings in March amount- 
ed to 46.4 million bushels, compared 
with 45.3 million in February; wheat 
offal of approximately 388.1 thousand 
tons was produced, about 11,000 
more than in February. 

Wheat flour stocks March 31 were 
5.4 million sacks, about 300,000 more 
than Dec. 31, 1948. 

These figures are based on reports 
received from 425 mills which report 
monthly to the bureau, adjusted to 
represent the output of 1,100 mills 
which report annually. The 425 mills 
account for about 96% of the entire 
U.S. wheat flour production, and the 
1,100 mills are believed to account 
for about 98%. 

Mills reporting for March ground 
388,000 bu. rye and produced 174,000 
sacks of rye flour, compared with 
184,000 sacks in February. Rye flour 
stocks March 31 were down to 63,000 
sacks from 74,000 sacks Dec. 31, 1948. 
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SYLVIA ELEVATOR BURNS 


SYLVIA, KANSAS—Fire of unde- 
termined origin destroyed the Sylvia 
Grain Co. elevator here April 29. 
First reports stated that the eleva- 
tor’s bins were not full. No estimate 
of the loss was announced. The ele- 
vator had a capacity of 25,000 bu. 











CCC Sees No Favorites in Ordering 
Loan Wheat from Country Points 


WASHINGTON—Grain branch of- 
ficials of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration scotched a 
neat dodge of one of the leading 
Northwest terminal cooperative ele- 
vators to syphon off a considerable 
part of grain obtained by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. under loan de- 
faults. It has been learned that the 
CCC has established the following 
policy regarding the movement of 
loan defaulted wheat: when held in 
line proprietary or cooperative eleva- 
tors or in independent country sta- 
tions, the government wheat will be 
ordered shipped to either terminals 
or to hold points on track for ship- 
ping instructions. On receipt of 
grain from country points, the gov- 
ernment will insist that it be given 
warehouse receipts on the basis of 
inbound inspection as to grade and 
protein, to be stored to retain coun- 
try quality and market value. If, for 
example, No. 2 grade of 12%% pro- 
tein shipped from the country is in- 
spected and declared to be No. 1, 
14% protein, the government will 
require warehouse receipts on that 


basis. On delivery to government 
from the terminal, the government 
will also require that its outbound 
deliveries conform to the grades and 
protein standards of these ware- 
house receipts. 

Grain held in line elevators, either 
proprietary or cooperative, will be 
ordered out from country points by 
the CCC on instructions to the ter- 
minal house. However, where ter- 
minals so desire, the CCC will give 
shipping instructions to the individu- 
al country stations. In regard to 
independent country elevators, the 
CCC will give shipping instructions 
to these points and will move this 
grain through commission merchants, 
where the country shipper has desig- 
nated the commission merchants to 
act for him at the terminal. 

Where commission merchants in 
the Northwest hold instruments of 
power of attorney from the country 
points, they will be permitted to act 
as the agent for the country shipper, 
but they will have to obtain reim- 
bursement from the country shipper 
for their services. 


It had been reported that one sub- 
stantial cooperative terminal opera- 
tor in the Northwest had instructed 
all country stations that its organi- 
zation had received approval from 
the USDA to instruct country eleva- 
tor operators, directly affiliated or 
otherwise, to request the CCC to in- 
struct them to ship through this co- 
operative terminal. 

Instructions of this kind are in- 
correct insofar as they exceed the 
policy authorized by the CCC. The 
CCC plans to order movement. from 
country points to hold points or ter- 
minals. At hold points it may order 
delivery of the grain to any one of 
a number of terminal elevators which 
may suit its future policy. In short, 
a terminal elevator with no country 
connections may conceivably receive 
CCC grain under the current govern- 
ment policy. There is no monopoly of 
receipts intended or provided for in 
the terms of the government instruc- 
tions and all terminal operators will 
be given the same treatment, CCC 
officials told The Northwestern Mill- 
er this week. 
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Brannan Legislation Goes to House 














FARM UNIT LIMITATION FEATURE 
CONTAINED IN SUPPORT BILL 


Sliding Scale Price Support feet Wedatui of Hope-Aiken 
Act Discarded—Marketing Quotas 
Retained 


WASHINGTON — The Brannan 
farm legislation was introduced in 
Congress this week, containing radi- 
cal amendments to the Hope-Aiken 
Act of 1948 and carrying the farm 
unit limitation for price support elig- 
ibility. 

The Brannan proposal knocks out 
the sliding scale price support provi- 
sions of-the Hope-Aiken Act. It elim- 
inates the language of that act in 
regard to parity price and normal 
supply. In their place he substitutes 
income support standard as the meas- 
ure of price support at 100% of parity 
for the 10 basic years, starting with 
1939-40 and drops one year and adds 
the nearest year as the program 
gets under way. 

The. Brannan plan selects the fol- 
lowing commodities for price support 
priority based on the availability of 
funds: corn, cotton, wheat, tobacco, 
whole milk, eggs, farm chickens, beef 
cattle, hogs and lambs. 

The proposal, however, does not 
restrict the price support level of 
these commodities to an income sup- 
port standard ceiling, since it pro- 
vides that at his discretion, the secre- 
tary, acting in the national interest, 


France, Netherlands 
Purchase Flour; 
Italy May Buy 


Some mills reported a fair volume 
of export flour business during the 
past week, but in general the mar- 
ket was on the quiet side. The Neth- 
erlands and France were the prin- 
cipal buyers during the week. There 
is a possibility that Italy may be in 
the market soon for a‘small amount 
of flour. 

Dutch importers covered the final 
portion of their current interest May 
13 at $5.40, C. and F., Rotterdam. 
Original purchases of .70% ash, 10% 
protein flour were made at $5.30. 

South American interest was fair 
to slow, showing some improvement 
over previous week. Additional 
amounts of flour milled in bond from 
Canadian wheat were procured by 
Venezuela and other Latin American 
points. This was supplemented by 
small-sized purchases of spring wheat 
flour from other firms. Other Latin 
American buyers of flour during the 
period included Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Honduras and Guatemala. 

Buying for the account of the 
French colonies continues this week. 
Approximately 200,000 sacks of flour 
are being purchased for May, June 
or July shipment. Most of the busi- 
ness has been covered at around $4.20 
for July, $4.35 for June and $4.47 
for May, all basis delivered, New 
York. 





may set the support at some other 
higher level. 

In regard to such endproducts of 
grain as livestock, eggs, dairy prod- 
ucts and hogs if the prices of these 
products get too high in relation to 
feed commodities, the secretary may 
at his discretion reduce the, support 
level of these commodities by not 
more than 15% in any marketing 
year. 

In connection with the 1,800 farm 
unit limitation, which the secretary 
earlier had told the House Agricul- 
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ture Committee he was willing to re- 
move from his proposals, producers of 
agricultural commodities who cooper- 
ated with all other government re- 
quirements, such as marketing quotas 
and minimum soil conservation prac- 
tices, would be eligible to receive 
price support protection for the full 
outturn of his farm. 


Where a farm produced more than 
one agricultural commodity each in 
excess of the 1,800 unit limitation 
and where one crop was under mar- 
keting quotas and the other not, he 
could use his individual judgment in 
applying the 1,800 unit limitation to 
either crop. If, however, both crops 
were under marketing quotas the 
entire production of both crops, even 
if both were in excess of the 1,800 
unit limitation would be eligible for 
price support protection. 

The Brannan proposal makes no 
change in the provisions of the Hope- 
Aiken Act in regard to marketing 
quotas. 


U.K., Trieste and 
Ireland Get Wheat 
Quotas;Norway Corn 


WASHINGTON — The following 
supplemental allocations were ap- 
proved during the two weeks ended 
May 1 by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture: 

(1.) 27,000 long tons of wheat al- 
located to the U.K., 18,000 long tons 
to Trieste, and 4,000 long tons-to Ire- 
land—PMA procurement, April-June 
shipment. 

(2.) 25,000 long tons of corn allo- 
cated to Norway—PMA procurement, 
April-June shipment. 

(3.) 60,000 Ib. purple vetch seed 
allocated to Israel—commercial pro- 
curement. 





CCC Real 


WASHINGTON — Restoration of 
authority to own real property by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. was one 
step closer to reality last week when 
the House passed the administration 
sponsored amendments to the CCC 
charter. 

However, a surprise in the form 
of an amendment by Rep. John Phil- 
lips (R., Cal.) cropped up during 
the House debate on the measure. 
Mr. Phillips proposed that CCC be 
authorized to loan producers 17%¢ 
bu. on grain grown on their farms 
for the erection of storage facilities. 
These loans would be repaid out of 
the proceeds of commodity loans. on 
crops. According to the California 
legislator this proposal, which was 
approved by the House, provides an 
answer to the administration charges 
in the last presidential campaign 
that the Republicans wanted to scut- 
tle the price support program by 
making it ineffective through the 
ban on the ownership of_ real prop- 
erty by the CCC and the consequent 
inability to provide grain storage 
facilities. 


Phillips Amendment a Mandate 


The adoption of the Phillips 
amendment is viewed as a mandate 
to CCC to promote these loans to 
farmers. USDA has insisted that it 
wanted to build up grain storage 
close to or at the farm level and 
the Phillips amendment seems to 
provide that power with a vengeance. 

The House in passing the charter 
amendments approved a bill which 
is different in several respects from 
that already approved by the Sen- 
ate, making necessary a conference 
between Senate and House members 
to reconcile the conflicting provisions. 
The House approved bill puts the 
CCC directorate under the Secretary 
of Agriculture, while the Senate bill 
requires that the CCC directors be 
named by the President with the 
approval of the Senate. 

The House defeated a provision al- 
ready contained in the Senate bill 
which exempts cotton, tobacco and 
cold storage warehousing facilities 
from the provision giving the CCC 





Property Step Nearer 


authority to own real property. This 
exemption was urged on the House 
by Rep. Pat Sutton (D., Tenn.) who 
declared that there was no shortage 
of storage facilities in these fields. 
The House also rejected a proposal 
to put the control of the CCC direc- 
torate in the appointive power of the 
President. 


CCO Favors High Farm Storage 


Until Congress completes its action 
on the charter amendments, it is 
unlikely that the CCC will reveal its 
plans on grain storage, although it 
is a poorly kept secret that it in- 
tends to give the producer the same 
storage rates for farm stored grains 
that are now available to the coun- 
try elevators. 

However, this much is known, the 
CCC intends to use its capital and 
borrowing authority to expand stor- 
age facilities, it has been learned on 
reliable authority. It is also likely 
that the CCC will make a supple- 
mentary budget request for funds to 
carry out its storage program, which 
appears to mean that the original 
presidential budget of $25 million for 
additional storage facilities will be 


sharply increased. 

Reflections on the House version 
of the CCC charter amendments, in- 
cluding the Phillips farm storage 
loan proposal, lead seasoned observ- 
ers here to the conclusion that this 
provision probably will be removed 
in a conference committee meeting. 
The Phillips amendment was op- 
posed by administration representa- 
tives on the grounds that it limits 
the amount of money available to 
farmers for loans for farm storage 
and puts emphasis on the farm stor- 
age phase of the problem. 

Rep. A. S. Mike Monroney (D., 
Okla.), in opposition to the Phillips 
amendment, declared that this type 
of amendment might lead to over- 
building of farm storage in certain 
areas, while the need might exist 
for trackside storage facilities. The 
Phillips amendment passed the House 
by a narrow margin which would 
indicate that a conference committee 
might be justified in trading this 
proposal off for some consideration 
to accept the Housé proposal in re- 
gard to its version of the CCC direc- 
torate under the control of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 





Prairie Wheat Acreage Expected 
to Show Gain; Rain Needed Soon 


TORONTO— In its first report cov- 
ering crop conditions, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics says that there 
will be significant increases in wheat 
acreages on the prairies this year 
with sharp declines in sowing of flax- 
seed and rye. However, immediate 
rains are needed in many prairie dis- 
tricts to promote germination and 
growth and farmers in those areas 
are delaying seeding until better con- 
ditions prevail. 

Wheat seeding in Manitoba is about 
completed and a good start has been 
made for other crops. Seeding opera- 
tions in Saskatchewan started about 
three weeks earlier than last year 
and good progress is reported with 


about 65% of the intended acreage 
seeded at this date. In Alberta wheat 
seeding is well advanced in many 
districts and is becoming general 
throughout the province about two 
weeks earlier than was the case last 
year. 

Early season indications point to 
excellent crop prospects in Ontario 
in 1949. Winter wheat and rye came 
through the winter well. About half 
the intended acreage of spring had 
been seeded by April 30 and approxi- 
mately 75% by May 7. 

Reporting on conditions across 
Canada generally, the bureau says 
the spring season, with few excep- 
tions, is considerably advanced com- 
pared with a year ago. 
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CAUSES UNCERTAIN FLOUR TRADE 


Exhausted Inventories Force Bakers and Other Buyers in 
for Replacements in Bunches—Most Buyers Prefer 
to Wait Before Placing Long-Term Contracts 


Last week’s flour trade was irregu- 
lar, with mills in some areas report- 
ing an improved total volume and 
others not doing as well as the week 
before. The situation appears to 
hinge on the number of bakers whose 
low inventories force them to cover 
at the same time. This varies from 
week-to-week and fluctuates between 
producing regions. Last week the 
Southwest showed the improvement, 
while the spring wheat volume in 
the Northwest registered the de- 
crease. With the new crop harvest 
only two weeks away in the South- 
west, the waiting policy of flour buy- 
ers is expected to continue in the 
hope of price reductions, but most 
millers are proceeding cautiously in 
quoting long-term flour prices, due 
to millfeed uncertainty and also gov- 
ernment wheat price supporting ac- 
tivities. 


HOLLAND BUYS GULF 
FLOUR; FRANCE INQUIRES 


A moderate quantity of export 
flour was sold the past week, large- 
ly in the Southwest. The Netherlands 
was the principal buyer. During the 
first two days of trading with Dutch 
importers, only a fair amount of 
flour was sold, on the basis of $5.30 
c. and f. Rotterdam, packed in jutes, 
for shipment through the Gulf. Later, 
the Dutch advanced bids 10¢ and the 
current needs, totaling about 225,000 
sacks, were filled. The French gov- 
ernment also was in the market, 
seeking about 200,000 sacks for the 
account of its colonies. Inquiry was 
for May, June or possibly July de- 
livery from New York. Bids from the 
New York market were in the neigh- 
borhood of $4.47, osnaburgs, New 
York, for May; $4.35 for June and 
$4.20 for July. 


SOUTHWESTERN FLOUR 
SALES SHOW GAIN 


A slight increase in domestic busi- 
ness from the bakery and family 
trade helped to produce a modest 
advance in the volume of flour sales 
in the Southwest. Individual orders 
continued small in size, but the fre- 
quency of business was better. Sales 
in the Southwest last week averaged 
62% of capacity, as compared with 
46% the previous week and 24% a 
year ago. The amount of 120-day 
business has been insignificant and 
not enough of this has occurred to 
establish a definite basis. June ship- 
ment is quoted 10@20¢ sack under 
May. Some customers still have to 
buy for May, but the group is small. 
Many who have to buy for June are 
waiting for the May wheat future 
to go off the board. July business has 
been spotty, with few sales on a new 
crop basis reported. Numerous low 
quotations based upon new crop Tex- 
as and Oklahoma wheat movement 
have been making the rounds, but 
these have resulted in very few sales. 
A southwestern chain completed pur- 
chases against May needs and an- 
other bought June requirements. 
Family sales were fairly good for 
quick shipment. 


BUYERS OF SPRINGS 
TAKE SMALL LOTS 


Spring wheat flour trade was com- 
posed largely of small individual or- 


ders for immediate to nearby ship- 
ment. A scattering of 10,000-sack or- 
ders for 60 to 90 days delivery was 
noted, but the over-all total repre- 
sented only 38.1% of mill capacity, 
against 42% the previous week and 
66.7% a year ago. Few bakery buy- 
ers actually have broken away from 
their policy of covering nearby needs 
only, although it is believed by some 
millers that there is increasing real- 
ization among buyers that mills can- 
not forego rightful profits on flour 
and continue in business. Millfeed 
credits are up a little the past week, 
which offsets moderate firmness in 
cash spring wheat values and leaves 
flour prices about unchanged. Ship- 
ping directions on spring wheat or- 
ders were not quite up to the pre- 
vious week and milling operations 
decreased somewhat. 


EASTERN INTEREST 
REMAINS LIMITED 


Buyers at Buffalo continue to buy 
for immediate needs only, indicating 
a preference to wait for new crop 
developments. Most orders are for 
30-day or less shipment. Bakers are 
trying to make present stocks last as 
long as possible in anticipation of 
lower prices hinged on a bumper 
crop. Directions are good. Metropoli- 
tan New York handlers reported that 
except for routine purchases by chain 
bakers for shipment the last half of 
May and the first week in June, 
sales of flour were limited to small 
fill-ins. All buyers are watching the 
price situation closely and hoping for 
lower quotations with the new south- 
western crop. 

Some trading of new crop flour for 
early June shipment was reported at 
Boston, but other business consists 
only of fill-in lots. Buyers are in- 
different even to offers at price con- 
cessions. Philadelphia mill represen- 
tatives report that the only flour 
changing hands is the moderate 


amounts taken on a hand-to-mouth 
basis by bakers, who are unwilling 
to build up a backlog because they 
have little confidence in the present 
price outlook, Pittsburgh distribu- 
tors reported a little improvement in 
interest, but the buying still was in 
small amounts to cover immediate 
needs. 


CENTRAL STATES 
INQUIRY LIGHT 


Chicago distributors reported a 
quiet week, with bakers still buying 
only as needed. Even some attractive 
prices did not induce them to expand 
their purchases. Many of them feel 
that with a large new crop in the 
making, they will be able to buy at 
lower prices later. Flour business is 
light at St. Louis. Inquiry is fair, 
but bookings are few and far be- 
tween, consisting mainly of single 
cars for current needs. The trade is 
standing by its decision to wait for 
the new crop before making larger 
purchases. Shipping instructions are 
slow. 


BUYERS CAUTIOUS ON 
NEW CROP DISCOUNTS 


The pattern of flour sales at New 
Orleans is unchanged, with buying 
limited to small lots for immediate 
shipment. Some new crop offerings 
are being made at prices somewhat 
lower than old crop flour, but buyers 
are viewing even these with caution. 


PACIFIC TRADE 
CONTINUES LIGHT 


Pacific Northwest flour trade con- 
tinued very slow, although some in- 
crease in domestic interest appeared 
to be developing. The total volume is 
light, however, and milling operations 
are down to around 50% of capacity. 
Export trade remains very narrow 
and consists of small amounts to 
South America and the Philippines. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 99,873 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 
2,883,766 sacks compared with 2,983,- 
639 in the previous week and 3,765,- 
754 in the corresponding week of a 





Quiet Macaroni Business Cuts Demand 
for Granulars; Exports in Sharp Drop 


Macaroni manufacturers continue 
to follow their policy of ordering out 
granulars only as floor inventories 
approach exhaustion. Their package 
goods trade in domestic markets has 
been slow, due in part to seasonal 
conditions and the widespread ten- 
dency among retailers to operate on 
small reserve stocks. Export inquiries 
are noted occasionally, but the busi- 
ness resulting is insignificant in com- 
parison with a year ago. Recent sta- 
tistics show that first quarter 1949 
exports of macaroni products 
amounted to only 2,328,484 Ib., as 
compared with 72,941,538 lb. in the 
first quarter of 1948. Prospects for 
second quarter exports approaching 
anywhere near the 125,483,242-Ib. 
volume of second quarter 1948 ex- 
ports are dim. 

Receipts of durum at Minneapolis 
appear to be ample for milling re- 
quirements. The premium of choice 
milling types over the May future 
was 6¢ bu. It was expected that the 





trading basis would be switched to 
the July delivery sometime this week. 
As of May 14, the July was at a dis- 
count of about 22¢ under May. Du- 
rum granular for 120-day shipment 
was quoted May 14 at $5@5.05 sack, 
bulk Minneapolis, with immediate 
shipment offered at 15@20¢ sack less. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, May 14, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.30% @2.32% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.24% @2.30% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 


2.18% @ 2.28% 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 


2.14% @2.20% 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; pércentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


6-day wk. Wkly. % 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

May 8-14 ..... 10 222,000 127,437 57 
Previous week . 12 255,600 *146,985 58 
Year ago ..... 12 255,600 244,896 96 
Crop year 

production 

July 1-May 14, 1949 ............ 8,397,600 
July 1-May 15, 1948 ............ 11,020,510 


*Revised. 


May 17, 1949 


year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,787,223 and three years ago 
2,908,936. There was an increase of 
59,000 sacks in production in the 
Central and Southeast and 24,000 in 
the North Pacific Coast while pro- 
duction decreased 69,000 sacks in the 
Northwest, 25,000 in the Southwest 
and 89,000 in Buffalo. 


MILLFEED PRICES SHOW 
SUBSTANTIAL STRENGTH 


Mixers, Feeders, Jobbers Show More 
Interest— Hopper Bait Purchase 
Also a Factor 





Millfeed prices show rather sub- 
stantial gains the past week, reflect- 
ing broader demand from mixers, 
feeders and jobbers for the reduced 
quick shipment offerings. Flour out- 
put slackened from the recent pace, 
which cut into millfeed production. 
Purchases of 3,750 tons of bran for 
grasshopper bait, 1,750 of which was 
in the Northwest, also contributed to 
the market firmness. - 

Northwestern formula feed mills 
again report a good volume of poul- 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 225.9 as of 
May 10, up 4 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
187.6, unchanged. 











try and turkey feed orders, which 
is keeping plants running at a good 
rate of capacity. There have been 
some reports that the number of 
baby chicks started this spring was 
not up to earlier expectations, but 
such conditions are thought to be 
strictly local, as national figures in- 
dicate a 17% increase over a year 
ago. Starting of turkey poults is 
holding up to the most optimistic 
views of everyone, which means a 
large volume of feed trade as the 
season progresses. 

Pig and hog feeds are moving in 
better volume, with the numbers of 
spring pigs in the Upper Midwest 
said to be larger than earlier esti- 
mates. Dairy rations are in only fair 
demand, however, and are expected 
to taper off even further as the sea- 
son of green grass progresses. 

Formula feed business in the 
Southwest continues at the good pace 
of the preceding week. A fairly 
steady stream of orders has come 
into southwestern plants and there 
is enough business on most books to 
run at least five days. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest. and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 40,868 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 44,998 tons 
in the week previous and 55,846 tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2,421,- 
683 tons as compared with 2,295,592 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SPENCER KELLOGG DIVIDEND 


BUFFALO—Directors of Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., April 13 de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 50¢ a 
share on the outstanding common 
stock. Payment will be made June 
10 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business May 13. 
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Good Upturns 


CCC Resealing Program for Farm Stored Loan Wheat, Coupled 
With Drouth Conditions in Spring Wheat Areas, Lead to Firmness 


Wheat futures advanced 3% @8%4¢ 
bu. last week, influenced by the tight 
delivery situation in the expiring May 
future, dry weather in the American 
and Canadian spring wheat belts and 
the announcement of a resealing pro- 
gram on farm held loan wheat which 
will allow growers generous storage 
charges for holding back old crop 
wheat another year. The resealing 
program may keep some purchase 
agreement wheat from coming on the 
open market, which might otherwise 
have been sold openly if market 
prices should advance much more. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets May 16 were: Chi- 
cago — May $2.25%@2.26, July 
$1.9654 @1.96%, September $1.96% @ 
1.96%, December $1.98% @ 1.98%; 
Minneapolis—May $2.28, July $2.05, 
September $1.93%; Kansas City— 
May $2.17%, July $1.87%, September 
$1.88%44. 

Open Interest Large 

There still is a large open interest 
in May wheat which must be closed 
out in barely a week more of trad- 
ing before that delivery position ex- 
pires. Some switching into the later 
deliveries seems to be going on right 
along, but there appears to be a good 
volume of longs who expect delivery 
of cash grain on their contracts. 
With open market supplies curtailed 
by the large amounts held by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. on defaulted 
loans, the amount of deliverable 
wheat seems likely to be limited. 

The big southwestern winter wheat 
belt apparently is producing another 
bumper crop. The U.S. Crop Report- 
ing Board estimated as of May 1 that 
1,021 million bushels were in the 
making, an increase of 2 million bush- 
els from the previous month and 295 
million bushels above average. The 
crop is heading in Oklahoma and 
southern Kansas and harvesting will 
be general in the former state by 
June 1. Spring wheat areas in the 
U.S. and Canada are in need of mois- 
ture for newly seeded fields. 

Better shipping directions have in- 
creased flour production at spring 
wheat mills over the low levels of 
recent weeks. Cash spring wheat pre- 
miums are 3@4¢ lower, with carlot 
receipts at Minneapolis 1,013 cars and 
Duluth unloading 1,169. Ordinary No. 
1 dark northern spring was quoted 
3@6¢ over May. Twelve percent pro- 
tein brought 2¢ over ordinary, 13% 
protein 4¢, 14% protein 5¢, 15% pro- 
tein 6¢, and 16% protein 13¢ over 
ordinary. Two cents over May for 
12% protein was bid for ordinary 
No. 1 dark northern spring for ar- 
rival at Duluth within 15 days. Dur- 
um receipts were lighter with pre- 
miums unchanged. Demand was good 
for fancy and choice milling grades, 
but slow on other types. No. 1 and 2 
hard amber durum, fancy milling 
quality, were quoted at 4@6¢ over 
the May price. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, May 14: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or ND 58 Ib.........- $2.28% @2.31% 
12.00% Protein .............. 2,29% @2.33% 
13.00% Protein ........ ..... 2.32% @2.35% 
14.00% Protein ..............- 2.33% @2.36% 
15.00% Protein ............-. 2.34% @2.37% 
16.00% Protein .............. 2.41% @2.44% 
1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts ° 
Me a WOME (Serr cec desde diets cecevhs 1@ 3¢ 
Ow BU” eer Pree 2@ 7é¢ 
PE MES, “scdgstnesobacrescsaccs 4@10¢ 
ho WOON: occnecpracvisdsasWés oe 6@16 


Contrasting feelings concerning 
the purchase of cash wheat at this 
late date of the old crop caused an 
advance, then a decline in values at 
Kansas City. Early last week the 
tone was firm and mills were active 
bidders for wheat, since stocks are 
being allowed to remain low at this 
time of the year. The fact that a 
number of mills needed wheat at 
once forced premiums up as much 
as 2%¢ during the first four days 
of last week. Then ideas changed and 
the demand subsided, the result be- 
ing another drastic decline in pre- 
miums. By May 16 premiums were 
down 5@5%¢ from the week’s top. 
Many important mill buyers were out 
of the market at the start of this 
week, awaiting the removal of the 
May future from the board. The end 
of May futures trading will come 
May 21. Premiums for No. 1 ordi- 
nary dark and hard winter wheat 
from 8%¢ over the May future to 
10% @11¢ over on May 12. The high 
for 12% protein was 10@12¢ over 
and for 13% protein 1044@15¢ over. 
Then the slower market resulted in a 
closing basis May 16 of 5@6¢ over 
for ordinary wheat, 5@6%¢ over for 
12% protein and 5@6¢ and 9¢ over 
for 13% protein. Receipts have been 
moderately heavy, culminating in the 
arrival of 667 cars on May 16. Most 
of the receipts were CCC owned 
wheat on the way to the Gulf. Of the 
667 cars reported May 16, 434 cars 
were loaded with CCC wheat. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, May 14, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.26% @2.34% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.25% @2.34 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.22% @2.33 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.21% @2.32 
No. 1 Red 2.26% @2.34% 
No. 2 Red ... . 2.25% @2.34 
No. 3 Red 2.23% @2.33 
No. 4 Red 2.21% @2.32 





Pacific Markets Firmer 

Wheat -markets in the Pacific 
Northwest turned firmer in line with 
eastern prices. Cash wheat became a 
scarce article and bids of $2.26 bu. 
at the end of the week were made 
to force out some wheat. While the 
demand has not been broad from any 
particular source, there is a call from 
feed manufacturers and millers for 
an occasional car. The CCC kept its 
bids well below the market, $2.22 
bu. May 13 being several cents be- 
low what private trade sources would 
pay. Crop conditions are none too 
good, although there is no great cause 
for worry. Crops need rain in many 
sections of the Pacific Northwest, 
and soaking showers would be highly 
appreciated. Subsoil moisture is ex- 
cellent and good rains --within the 
next 10 days would insure a good 
but not bumper production. 


— BREAD (Sf THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORN BELT STARTS SEASON 

WITH PROMISING OUTLOOK 
. MINNEAPOLIS —The Corn Belt 
is ehtering the growing season with 
a very promising outlook, according 
to Cargill, Inc. Field work is well 
advanced and moisture conditions are 
ample in all areas. Although small 
grain seeding was delayed by wet 
weather in April, it was completed 
in good time, and now plowing for 
corn is nearing completion. Corn 
planting has begun, and will be gen- 
eral in a week. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 














May 8-14, *Previous May 9-15 May 11-17, May 12-18, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
ID 42 dina ek owen bt beh d oe 610,074 678,828 785,256 876,042 606,840 
I os ch cide ec k's Vebecsig 1,027,031 1,052,013 1,490,922 1,406,694 1,004,082 
SND ae 8.60.0 88 6.00 whe dence ns sie 432,789 521,647 562,117 592,942 514,950 
Central and Southeast ......... 556,410 497,692 576,996 526,851 422,664 
North Pacific Coast ............ 257,462 233,459 350,463 384,694 360,400 
pS Se ees ere Serre 2,883,766 2,983,639 3,765,754 3,787,223 2,908,936 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 70 67 67 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
-~Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week—, ———July 1 to——_, 
May 8-14, Previous May 9-15, May 11-17, May 12-18, May 14, May 15, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 58 65 75 84 54 32,875,803 39,643,428 
Southwest ...... 63 65 96 92 69 64,361,753 67,723,546 
Burfale .ssccssas 71 86 93 99 86 23,705,381 22,988,839 
Central and 8S. B. 71 64 76 67 56 25,307,917 24,821,792 
No. Pacific Coast 66 60 85 108 96 14,735,047 15,030,597 
Totals ...... 65 67 86 88 70 160,985,901 170,208,201 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
a 6-day week Flour % ac- 
ae aioe eo capacity output _ tivity 
May 6-26) cack oe 408,720 243,514 6 May 8-14 ...... 381,360 228,656 60 
Previous week .. 408,720 227.907 56 Previous week .. 381,360 *252,847 66 
Year ago ....... 376,920 326,476 87 Year ago ....... 378,960 298,214 79 
Two years ago .. 367,920 331,537 90 Two years ago .. 378,360 341,928 90 
Five-year average ..........sese0: 78 Five-year Average .......-.sseeees 70 
Ten-year average ..........eeeeeee 78 Ten-year AVerage .......- see eevee 65 
ad i 5 
Wichita cutee 
6-d ‘aie Flour ‘%.ac- Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
omtnanear eutout. tivity cluding Duluth, st. Paul, North Dakota, 
May 8-14 ...... 118,800 56,323 2: a soe 
Previous week .. 118,800 62,720 53 May 8-14 ...... 662,400 381,418 58 
Year ago ...... 118,800 106,796 90 Previous week .. 662,400 *426,621 64 
Two years ago .. 118,800 97,756 82 WOO? OBO ccccecs 666,600 487,042 73 
Five-year Average .......-0eeseees 73 Two years ago .. 667,800 534,114 86 
Ten-year average ...........ssee05 71 Five-year Average ......-..eeseees 61 
Ten-year average ...........eeeeee 64 
Salina *Revised. 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity BUNFALO 
May 8-14 ...... 100,200 77,433 7 May 8-14 ...... 606,000 432,789 71 
Previous week .. 100,200 84,543 84 Previous week .. 606,000 %521,647 86 
Year ago ....... 100,200 94,220 94 Year ago ....... 604,200 562,117 93 
Two years ago .. 100,200 90,935 91 Two years ago .. 601,200 592,942 99 
Five-year average ............64-- 83 Five-year average .........+.s00+- 80 
Ten-year AVETABS .......ceeseceses 82 Ten-year AVCrABS .........- se eeees 74 


55 Representative Mills Outside of 
Kansas City, Wichita and Salina 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
May 8-14 ...... 1,001,400 649,761 65 
Previous week . .1,001,400 676,843 67 
ZeR?P OHO Feacocs 964,680 963,430 100 
Two years ago .. 944,280 886,466 94 
Five-year average ..............+. ae 
TOM-FOOF AVOTARS 6ic ccc ccecccncece 71 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
May 8-14 ...... 780,964 556,410 71 
Previous week .. 780,964 *497,692 64 
Year ago ....... 768,964 576,996 75 
Two years ago .. 791,766 526,851 67 
Five-year average ........5..eeeee 65 
Ten-year average ..............66. 60 


*Revised. 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
May 8-14 ...... 243,000 160,958 6 
Previous week .. 243,000 *154,287 63 
Year ago ....... 243,000 239,306 98 
Two years ago .. 193,320 233,037 104 
Five-year average ....... geevceces 79 
Ten-year average ...........ee0e0s 71 
*Revised. 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
May 8-14 ...... 146,400 96,504 6 
Previous week .. 146,400 79,192 54 
Year ago ....... 146,400 111,157 
Two years ago .. 134,200 151,657 113 
Five-year average ........-..++s6. 83 
Ten-year average ........6..6eseees 76 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of milifeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
milifeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


c—Southwest*——, ——Northwest*’—. -——Buffalot— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


production to date 


--Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 
8,205 


May 8-14 ..... 20,797 1,316,955 11,866 630,242 474,486 40,868 2,421,683 
Previous week . 21,302 $13,644 $10,151 44,998 

Two weeks ago. 22,769 9,218 8,183 40,170 } 
ME. Scere sdoves 30,191 1,377,194 15,145 763,442 10,510 454,956 55,846 2,295,592 
ST 28,486 1,286,775 16,796 766,759 11,410 457,970 56,692 2,511,504 
BY. ode cons oped 15,563 1,142,457 9,406 764,782 7,982 457,153 32,951 2,364,392 
ME dbs vb ccwoes 26,241 1,133,835 18,475 757,120 10,598 453,643 55,314 2,344,598 
Five-yr. average 24,256 1,251,443 14,138 736,469 9,741 459,642 48,135 2,447,554 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised. 





Northern Montana and North Da- 
kota west of the Red River Valley, 
as well as the prairie provinces of 
Canada, experienced a grim reminder 
of the drouth years of the 1930's. 
Dust clouds were raised by strong 
winds, causing topsoil to drift. Farm- 
ers have delayed planting in some 
localities until further rain is re- 
ceived. 


In most areas of the U.S. subsoil 
moisture supplies are adequate, but 
the topsoil has dried out rapidly in 
parts of the northwest spring wheat 
states, resulting in poor conditions 
for the germination of newly seeded 
grains. Showers fell over part of the 
drouth area toward the end of the 
period, .but in most districts were 
not adequate for present needs, 





The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Ourb Market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Allis-Chalmers 





Great A. &P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., "ar" 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York 
Merck & Co. 
National Biscuit Co. 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 
Procter & Gamble 


Standard Brands, ‘Ine. 
tSterling Drug 
Sunshine Biscuits, 
United Biscuit of America 
Victor Chemical Works 
Wagner Baking Co. 
Ward Baking Co., 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 


#Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
*Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., 


?Standard Milling Co. 





eM wha Svea sds veabep +3 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded May 13: 


Bid Asked 
American Cyanamid, Pfd. .... 104% 106 
Flour Mills of America, Inc... 9% 10 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd... 158 161 
General Mills, Inc. ............ 48 49 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd... 101 105 
Horn & Hardart Corp of New 
Works, G6 P&G. 2... cccccccces 106% 109% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ........ 91% 94% 
Ce, TRO: jo 5 ccc cds cocrvcoesaec 10% 12% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. .......... 28 29 





vOver ter. ¢ 


High Low Close Close 
May 6, May 13, 
——1948-49—_, 1949 1949 
Sy Fee % ait ey 28 
BESS ceess 412% 25 29% 
713 re 82% 
33% 40% 425% 
24 27% 304% 
37% 42 My, 
15% 1% 2% 
10% 13% 13% 
844% 90% 91 
56% 644% 64% 
16414 éebn 175 
21 eae 
32% 47% 
104% 107% 
97 shee 103 
8% 10% 10% 
42%q 43% 
87% pate 97% 
91 Se. 10914 
cube wales 140 133 140 137 
Fe cea whe 6% Cre 9% 
361% 32% 3256 
ea 27 281%4 % 
— 26% 344%q 34% 
eer e 162% 172% 173% 
eee id vee 57% 643%, 
a Sac 19 87% 881% 
ee te 1% 1% 1% 
sabe dat 11% 18% 18% 
Py eee 321% 39% 401% 
ae 43 34% 42% 42% 
Sv eben tee 23% 19 22% Ry, 
be t ples ou 48% 32% 36% 364% 
od eke ye oe il 8 ones 8% 
roo ice a 1% 1% 3% 3% 
odveuctee 101 83% 91 91% 
Bid Asked 
ib cieadgosensd 14% 16 
Inc. .... 15% 16% 
OM FPP ee 4% 5% 
Bid Asked 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd.... 102% 103% 
Purity Bakeries Corp. ........ 27% 28 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ......... 145% 148 


Ralston Purina Co., $3. 715 Pftd.. 95 95% 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pf. 85 87 
Stand. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. ome 8914 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. ...... O8 
Victor Chem. Works, $3. “50 Pfd. os 96 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ..... 100% 114 
Ward Baking Co. 13%, 13% 


y Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 





Exports of Grain Higher in 
10-Month Period, PMA Reports 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, estimated 
May 13 that 14,931,000 long tons 
(579,083,000 bu.) of U.S. grain and 
grain products were exported in the 
10-month period, July, 1948, through 
April, 1949. Exports during the same 
period in 1947-48 totaled 12,937,000 
long tons (499,019,000 bu.). Exports 
during April, 1949, are estimated at 
1,396,000 tons (54,366,000 bu.). 

July, 1948-April, 1949, exports in- 
cluded 11,415,000 long tons (426,120,- 
000 bu.) of wheat, wheat flour and 
macaroni products, and 3,516,000 long 
tons (152,963,000 bu.) of other grains 
and grain products. Exports during 
the same period of 1947-48 included 
10,909,000 long tons (407,229,000 bu.) 
of wheat, flour and macaroni prod- 
ucts, and 2,028,000 long tons (91,790,- 
000 bu.) of other grains and grain 
products. 

Of the total of 14,931,000 tons of 
all grain and grain products exported 
during July, 1948-April, 1949, 5,691,- 
000 tons, or 38.1%, moved to the U.S. 
Occupied Zones of Germany, Japan 
and Korea. 


An estimated 5,954,000 tons, or 
39.9% of the July, 1948-April, 1949, 
total went to the following ECA 
countries: Austria, Belgium, China, 
Denmark, France and French 
North Africa, the French Zone of 
Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Trieste and U.K. The quantity going 
to the ECA countries included grain 
and grain products financed by the 
importing countries as well as by 
ECA. 

Another 3,286,000 tons, or 22.0% of 
the July, 1948-April, 1949, total were 
shipped to India, the Union of South 
Africa, Egypt, the Philippines, Latin 
American countries and other coun- 
tries. Principal recipients among the 
Latin American countries were Bra- 
zil, Cuba, Mexico and Venezuela. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 16.30 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.30 





EXPORTS OF U.S. GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS—JULY-APRIL, 1947-48, 
AND 1948-49 (in thousands) 





1947-48 
‘Wheat, flour— 


~ 1948-49 
Wheat, flour—, 





and macaroni -——Other——_, and macaroni a Other———. 
long tons bu. long tons bu. long tons bu. long tons bu. 

*. SE PCRT TT ET 1,201 44,826 708 30,427 1,323 49,388 207 9,363 
August .,....... 1,390 51,875 292 12,770 1,674 62,490 213 9,186 
September. ..... 1,256 46,879 160 7,093 1,279 47,745 107 5,307 
October ........ 1,083 40,444 142 6,277 1,138 42,481 234 11,406 
November ..... 908 33,884 185 8,939 799 29,826 303 13,030 
December ...... 1,023 38,201 137 6,720 1,037 38,711 438 19,174 
January ....... 1,199 44,763 105 5,347 1,080 40,316 421 18,473 
February ...... 1,016 37,931 97 4,653 1,116 41,660 464 19,900 
March ......++. 836 31,208 107 4,980 1,035 38,637 667 27,624 
fe rer 997 37,218 95 4,584 *934 34,866 462 19,500 
Totals ..... 10,909 407,229 2,028 91,790 11,415 426,120 3,516 152,962 


*April figures are preliminary. 
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as compared with 18.97'a year ago. 
The Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 23.98 as compared 
with 28.98 a year ago. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


C. C. ISELY DIES AT 74; 
WAS AUTHOR, LUMBERMAN 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS—Charles 
Christian Isely, well known south- 
western Kansas lumberman, founder 
of the Dodge City, Kansas, terminal 
elevator and frequent contributor to 
the columns of The Northwestern 
Miller, died at his home in Dodge 
City early May 14. Mr. Isely was 74 
years of age and had been in failing 
health for the past six months. 

Although his health recently was 
poor Mr. Isely continued his corre- 
spondence with this paper and his 
most recent column, “Grass Roots 
Report on Kansas Wheat,” appeared 
in The Northwestern Miller about 
six weeks ago. Through his frequent 
conversations with farmers in south- 
western Kansas he gained mueh first- 
hand knowledge of growing condi- 
tions of crops, and his reports were 
valued by readers of this publica- 
tion. 

Mr. Isely was born in Brown Coun- 
ty, Kansas, in 1875 and graduated 
from the Hiawatha Kansas Acad- 
emy in 1897. He was a graduate of 
Fairmount College, Wichita, in 1902. 
For the next few years he worked 
for the Arkansas Valley Lumber Co., 
Perry, Okla., and in 1904 married 
Miss Almeda E. Cook. Incorporation 
of the C. C. Isely Lumber Co. oc- 
curred in 1908 at Cimarron, Kansas. 

In 1911 he organized the Million 
Bushel Wheat Club, a Gray County, 
Kansas, group of farmers and boost- 
ers interested in promoting wheat 
raising, with the club furnishing seed 
to farmers. He helped form a similar 
state-wide pool in 1917 and wrote 
the plan under which the U.S. gov- 
ernment furnished seed wheat in 
1918. 

Mr. Isely moved to Dodge City 
in 1919 and continued in the retail 
lumber business. He formed a com- 
pany and built the Dodge City Ter- 
minal in 1929. He was an unsuccess- 
ful candidate for the Republican 
nomination for U.S. Senator in 1932. 

In the spring of 1945, Mr. Isely 
went to the Middle East as a war 
correspondent, writing articles for 
several newspapers. 

In addition to his writing for this 
paper, he also wrote for the Wall 


Cc. ©. Isely 
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Street Journal, the Kansas City Star 
and other papers. 

Funeral services were held at the 
Methodist Church in Dodge City, 
May 16. Survivors include Mrs. Isely, 
five children, Charles C. Isely, Jr., 
Jefferson City, Mo.; Mrs. Lyman 
Johnson, Concordia, Kansas; Thorn- 
ton Isely, Moundridge, Kansas; Quen- 
tin H. Isely, Berkeley, Cal., and Mrs. 
David McGuire, Anthony, Kansas. 
Another son, Commdr. Robert Isely, 
Navy flier, was killed in action over 
Saipan in June, 1944. Ten grandchil- 
dren, three brothers and one sister 
also survive. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Wheat Improvement 
Field Day Set 
for June 17 


KANSAS CITY—Plans for the 6th 
annual Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. Field Day to be held on the 
Uhimann farms near Overland Park, 
Kansas, June 17, are nearing com- 
pletion, Jess B. Smith, president, has 
announced. 

“Wheat test plots on the Uhlmann 
farms are in excellent shape for the 
field day demonstrations,” Mr. Smith 
declared after he and C. E. Skiver, 
association director, ‘returned from 
a recent visit to the plots. 

Program plans, while not complete, 
include outstanding speakers, several 
demonstrations and discussion of 
progress made in the development of 
new wheat varieties, and displays of 
new wheat cleaning and treating ma- 
chines. 

Recent inspections of the test plots 
indicate that the three. good Indians 
—Comanche, Pawnee and Wichita— 
are still the top varieties on the list 
of performers, according to the as- 
sociation. Some other varieties are 
also being grown in the test plots. 

In addition to variety plots, tests 
are being made to determine the 
value of various plant food ingre- 
dients. Current indications show the 
response to nitrogen applications to 
be the “most successful.” 

A large number of men from the 
baking and milling industries have 
indicated that they will be on hand 
for the Field Day, and other related 
activities. Heading the list of honor 
guests will be M. Lee Marshall, a 
former Kansas City resident and now 
chairman of the board of Continental 
Baking Co., New York. As has been 
the custom in the past, field day 
events will coincide with the celebra- 
tion of Mr. Marshall’s birthday. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WILLIAM HEALD JOINS 
ACME-EVANS CO. STAFF 


INDIANAPOLIS — William L. 
Heald has been appointed products 
control manager and head of the lab- 
oratory for the Acme-Evans Co., In- 

polis, according to an announce- 
ment by Samuel R. Harrell, presi- 
dent of the milling company. 

Mr. Heald resigned as products con- 
trol director for Shellabarger Mills, 
Salina, Kansas. Long active in cereal 
chemistry field, Mr. Heald formerly 
was associated with a number of 
mills in the Southwest, starting as 
chief chemist for the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co. 

Edgar L. Ulrey, who has been in 
charge of products control work for 
thes Acme-Evans Co. for a number 
of years, is leaving the milling indus- 
try to enter another type of busi- 
ness in Indianapolis. 
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All Superior Cake Flours 
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An Encouraging Sign 


1@) 

In face of reports of declining em- 
ployment, it is encouraging to note 
that the National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers recently declared that 
employment in that industry remains 
at a high level. In fact, there are 
some indications that this form of 
employment is higher than it was a 
year ago. The main thing, however, 
is that it has at least held its own 


as compared with other employment 
trends. 

Furthermore, there are indications 
that tonnage of sales by independent 
retail grocers is holding up very well 
as compared with the corresponding 
period of a year ago. The dollar vol- 
ume of sales, however, has shown a 
decline because of lower prices. That 
should not be confused with volume, 
which, after all, is the most impor- 
tant factor in indicating the trend 
of grocery sales. 


Wholesale grocers and flour job- 
bers, who are largely dependent upon 
independent retail grocers for their 
business, will be encouraged by: the 
following comment from Mrs. R. M. 
Kiefer, secretary of NARGUS: “The 
stability and aggressiveness of our 
independent retail food stores is clear- 
ly shown in the figures resulting 
from this survey. As the price situ- 
ation is relieved somewhat, shoppers 
are going more and more to those 
stores which offer them courtesy, 





Best 


Best of 
the West 


territories open for 
top-rank brokers 








A few strictly protected 





eye} = 52 


N THE past few months dozens of 

millers seem to have convinced 
themselves that the only thing that 
counts with the flour buyer is the pots 
and pans and sugar spoons used as 
premiums. But the wise jobber knows 
that the reverse tactics are the only 
real long-range business builders. 


Put quality in the flour and sell it at a 
fair price. Recognize that housewives 
buy flour to bake it. We are sticking 
to the old principles, tried and true. 
Weare making DOBRY’S BEST and 
BEST of the WEST the finest flours 
that ever graced a kitchen and we aim 
to keep them that way. 


JED CHECKUM 
The Dobry Quality Policeman 


FAZO7UZKR 


MILLS 
ken. Julshome 





INC. 














service and high-quality merchan- 
dise.” 


Watch Retailers’ Credits 
re) 


Wholesale grocers, flour jobbers 
and others selling to retail food out- 
lets can do both themselves and 
their customers an excellent service 
now by using them to watch their 
credits closely. Due to labor diffi- 
culties and some seasonal unemploy- 
ment, the credit situation from the 
consumer standpoint is by no means 
as good as it was a few years ago 

Retail grocers who are too lax in 
extending credit are not only plac- 
ing their own businesses in a dan- 
gerous position, but this is reflected 
back to distributors from whom they 
buy their flour and other food prod- 
ucts. Wholesale grocers may watch 
their own credits closely, but the 
source of this situation is really with 
retailers and their relations with con- 
sumers. 

If a retail grocer is getting in a 
bad credit position, it is not going 
to help him if his source of supplies 
continues to sell him on a long-time 
basis. It simply means that he will 
get deeper and deeper in the hole, 
and finally become bankrupt. Large 
and successful department stores 
guard their credit position closely, 
and certainly small retail grocers 
should do likewise. This is where 
wholesale distributors can help them 
by giving them advice on how to 
conduct their charge accounts. The 
problem is becoming increasingly se- 
rious. 


A Necessary Explanation 
° 


Frequently flour distributors sell- 
ing to jobbers, retail grocers and.bak- 
ers have difficulty in explaining why 
flour prices don’t fall as rapidly as 
do wheat prices, and especially future 
quotations. An accurate explanation 
of this situation is necessary. Re- 
cently the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., made the following 
comment, which is pertinent to the 
question: 

“The time lapse between lower 
prices of raw farm products and the 
lowering of retail prices is caused 
partly by- the time required to proc- 
ess and distribute food products. 
Lower prices in the raw material 
market today appear as cost reduc- 
tions in foods processed some days, 
weeks or months in the future. For 
the same reason, when raw material 
prices are rising, about the same 
time elapses before higher prices are 
paid by consumers.” 

This is, of course, a true and logi- 
cal explanation of the pricing situa- 
tion. It should be explained to jobbers 
and bakers at every opportunity, as 
it might serve to prevent some of the 
price criticism now being heard. 
Straightforward statements of fact 
(Continued on page 35) 
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“Shippers of WHEAT, RYE, 
‘CORN and OATS, 

FEED WHEAT, 
MALTING and 
FEED BARLEY 


608 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. Wallace M. Neil, Mgr. 








280 GRAIN EXCHANGE BUILDING—MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 42 BROADWAY—NEW YORK, N. Y. 





















STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 5° 10%: 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. DAILY CAPACITY 3, 900 SACKS 















MILLING HEA’ M EVERY = 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 








TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFEICES Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
= see Catveta Kansas City ey Portland” Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus - wee vO 1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crty 6, Missouri 















Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 





SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 





FLOURS FLOURS 
Maple Leaf | Monarch 
Cream of the West [i Crescent 
Castle : Canary Cari Meal 
Nelson Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 
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Grain Resealing Program Announced 





PERMITS RENEWAL OF LOANS 
ON FARM-STORED COMMODITIES 


ssileaaieeialics 
USDA Plan Authorizes Storage Payments for Wheat, 
Oats, Barley; Places Purchase Agreement Grain 
on Same Basis as Loan-Held Grain 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
the Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—An index of the 
shot in the arm type of incentive the 
government plans to develop farm 
grain storage preparations is to be 
found in the resealing program an- 
nounced last week for wheat, oats 
and barley. The program makes avail- 
able at once 7¢ bu. for farm stored 
wheat under loan of the 1948-49 crop 
and the further payment of 10@ 
11%¢ bu. for the 1949-50 period. 

Not only is this incentive provided 
for further farm storage of the old 
crop but the government is adding 
another bullish note to the May fu- 
tures contract. with the extension of 
the purchase agreement option period 
for an additional 30 days and mak- 
ing the purchase agreement wheat, 
if held on the farm during the 
1948-49 crop year, eligible for the 
same full storage payable to wheat 
held under loan programs. 

Loans on warehouse-stored stocks 
of these commodities are not affect- 
ed by the provisions of the resealing 
program, which only covers farm 
stored commodities. 

In regard to oats and barley, no 
storage payments will be made for 
the 1948-49 storage period, but pay- 
ments amounting to 8¢ bu. on oats 
and 10¢ bu. on barley will be made 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. on 
the maturity of these loans April 30, 
1950, or earlier on demand. 


Payments to Producer 


Wheat, barley and oat storage pay- 
ments on resealing will be made to 
the producer for the full amount for 
the full period unless the loan is re- 
deemed at the request of the pro- 
ducer and in such case the storage 
payment will be prorated for the 
time the grain was in storage. Re- 
demption of these loans will require 
the approval of CCC. 

The announcement of the resealing 
program follows closely on a repudi- 
ated report that prominent U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture officials had 
stated in the, Southwest that pur- 
chase agreement wheat might be 
tendered to CCC in such major spec- 
ulative markets as Chicago and Kan- 
sas City although the grain had been 
grown in areas remote from those 
points. This condition is correct if 
the grain so tendered carried rail 
billing proving shipment from point 
of production to the market where 
the tender was made. However, pro- 
ducers could not dispose of purchase 
agreement grain and buy May con- 
tract futures with an intention to 
tender to CCC in May. 

According to USDA calculations 
approximately 60 million bushels of 
wheat were held under loan on farms 
as of April 1; 13 million bushels of 
oats and 22 million bushels of bar- 
ley were held in farm position under 
loan on the same date. Purchase 
agreements covering these commodi- 


ties are reported as follows but with- 
out designation of point of storage 
and without definite knowledge as 
to the accuracy of the report since 
purchase agreement grain may al- 
ready have been sold by the pro- 
ducer: wheat, 113 million; oats, 8.5 
million and barley, 18 million. 

Holders of purchase agreements 
originally had 30 days after the ma- 
turity date of loans to tender grain 
to the government. This resealing 
announcement puts the purchase 
agreement grain on the same basis 
as loan-held grain, in effect extend- 
ing the purchase agreement option 
until June 30, 1949, unless the pur- 
chase agreement holders decide to 
put to the government or sell in the 
market. 

Details Listed 


The official statement on details of 
the resealing program follows: 

“Not later than June 30, 1949, 
farmers may renew loans on 1948- 
crop farm-stored wheat, oats and 
barley so as to mature on April 30, 
1950, or earlier on demand. Loans 
will be renewed on wheat, oats and 
barley which after reinspection, 
meets the eligibility requirements for 
the 1948 wheat, oats and barley price 
support programs. Upon renewal of a 
wheat loan, a storage payment will 
be computed at the rate of 7¢ bu. 
and paid to the producer for the 
1948-49 storage period. No storage 
payment will be made for the 1948-49 
storage period on oats and barley. 
When loans are renewed on wheat, 
oats and barley the producers will 





not be required to pay any additional 
service fee. 

“Producers who renew loans on 
wheat will be required to repay 
loans plus interest and any storage 
payments cn or before the extended 
maturity date or to deliver the mort- 
gaged wheat to CCC in satisfaction 
of the loans. If the resealed wheat 
is delivered to CCC on or after 
April 30, 1950, or earlier on demand 
by CCC, payment will be made to 
producers for storage and related 
services during the extended period, 
amounting to from 10 to 11%¢ bu., 
depending upon the area. If the 
wheat is delivered prior to April 30, 
1950, upon request by the producer 
and with the approval of CCC, the 
amount of the storage payment will 
be prorated, depending upon the 
length of time the wheat was in 
storage. 

“Producers who renew loans on 
oats or barley will be required to re- 
pay loans plus interest on or before 
the extended maturity date or to 
deliver the mortgaged grain to CCC 
in satisfaction of loans. If the re- 
sealed oats or barley are delivered 
to CCC, payment will be made to 
producers for storage and related 
services during the extended period, 
amounting to 8¢ bu. on oats and 10¢ 
on barley. If the grain is delivered 
prior to April 30, 1950, upon request 
by the producer and with the ap- 
proval of CCC, the amount of the 
storage payment will be prorated de- 
pending upon the length of time the 
grain was in storage. 

“Purchase agreements into loans: 
Producers who have sigrted purchase 
agreements under the 1948 price -sup- 
port program for wheat, oats or bar- 
ley may participate in the program 
announced by sealing this grain un- 
der loan. Not later than June 30, 
1949, these producers may obtain 
loans on eligible 1948-crop wheat, 
oats or barley in eligible farm stor- 
age provided that the quantity placed 
under loan shall not exceed the 
number of bushels specified in the 
purchase agreements, minus any 


quantity on which the option to de- 
liver to CCC has been exercised. 
When purchase agreement wheat is 
placed under loan, a storage pay- 
ment will be computed at the rate of 
7¢ bu. and paid to the producer for 
the 1948-49 storage period. 

“No storage payment will be made 
on oats or barley for the 1948-49 
storage period. At the time the loans 
are made on purchase agreement 
wheat, oats or barley, the producers 
will pay an additional service fee of 
%¢ bu. on the number of bushels 
placed under loan, or $1.50, which- 
ever is greater. Purchase agreement 
wheat, oats and barley placed un- 
der loan will be subject to the 
same terms and conditions as grain 
which is resealed by the extension 
of loans which were in effect under 
the 1948 program. 

“Storage payments on wheat: The 
storage payments on wheat for the 
1949-50 period will vary as follows 
among the states—10¢ bu. in Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Min- 
nesota; 10%¢ in Colorado, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Wyoming, Wisconsin; 11¢ in Connec- 
ticut, Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Viriginia, 
West Virginia; 11%4¢ in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS GRAIN FIRM 


DIGHTON, KANSAS—Lester Zen- 
or, who has been manager of the 
B. C. Christopher Grain Co. in Buck- 
lin, Kansas, for several years, has 
purchased an interest in the Midwest 
Grain Co. here. He will take over op- 
eration of the business on June 1. 
Mr. Zenor has served as a member 
of the Bucklin school board and as 
president of the saddle club there. 














SBA GOVERNORS—Governors and officers of the 
Southern Bakers Assn. are shown above as they met in 
Memphis during the recent 35th annual convention of 
the group. Left to right, they are: George Ball, Ball’s 
Bakery, Opelika, Ala.; Joseph La Nasa, La Nasa Baking 
Co., New Orleans; C. H. Ahrens, Holsum Baking Co., 
Pine Bluff, Ark.; W. A. Henderson, Hardin’s Bakery, 
Inc., Tuscaloosa, Ala.; W. J. Rains, Grocers Baking Co., 
Lexington, Ky.; W. J. Colby, Ambrosia Cake Co., Birm- 








ingham, Ala., vice president and chairman of the board; 
0. C. Jones, Jones Brothers Bakery, Inc., Greensboro, 
N.C., president; E. P. Cline, Atlanta, secretary-treasurer; 
W. E. Tompkins, American Bakeries Co., Atlanta; James 
H. Swan, Swan Brothers, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn.; Hugh 
Wasson, Colonial Baking Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., past 
president; Louis E. Natt, Mrs. Natt’s Bakery, Miami; 
Peter Dorsch, Spalding Baking Co., - gy Va., and 
M. ©. Fox, Dainty Bakery, Alabama City, Ala. 
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COmpPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 
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When you buy SILK FLOSS and 
SANTA FE TRAIL, you can 


BREAD AND CAKE ; ase be sure that you are getting all 
FLOURS sa the baking values, all the uni- 





formity, all the extra quality that 
expert wheat selection and mod- 
ern milling science can provide. 
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WICHITA, KANSAS superb flours. 
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ECA May Continue to Finance 
U.K.-Canadian Wheat Contract 


WASHINGTON — Scare stories 
emanating from international sources 
predict that the U.K.-Canadian wheat 
contract will not be fulfilled by Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
funds in the coming crop year. There 
is currently no basis in fact for such 
reports and if ECA officials are not 
enmeshed in political considerations 
by U.S. Department of Agriculture 
officials, it is probable that ECA will 
continue to finance the contract, of- 
ficials point out. 

This rumor became current during 
the present quarter, when ECA is- 


sued procurement authorizations for 
the purchase of U.S. wheat by the 
U.K. This was interpreted as a pol- 
icy switch by the reconstruction agen- 
cy indicating that it was giving in to 
congressional pressure which had 
criticized the ECA decision last year 
to finance the U.K.-Canadian wheat 
contract. The recent ECA procure- 
ment authorizations of U.S. wheat 
for the U.K. represented supplemen- 
tal wheat requirements for the Brit- 
ish to replace lack of deliveries of 
wheat from the USSR and diversion 
of Australian wheat to Ceylon to 


meet a shortfall of rice deliveries 
from Burma. 

Backing the ECA official opinion, 
responsible officials at USDA who un- 
derstand the grain problem say that 
they will make no objection to a con- 
tinued ECA financing of the U.K.- 
Canadian contract next year. These 
officials note that unless Canada can 
obtain dollar buying power through 
the contract it may be driven into 
a price cutting situation in world 
markets for its wheat. 

The pessimistic stories in regard 
to the Canadian wheat indicate a 
sharp distortion in world trade and 
that the U.K. would have to repudi- 
ate its agreement with Canada. This 
is far from the fact of the matter. 
If USDA top-side officials should 
rule that wheat is in surplus sup- 
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comes to Ken=-Print quality, a 
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ply in this country, thereby cutting 
off any off-shore procurement as 
would be involved in the U.K.-Ca- 
nadian contract, then it is seen that 
the U.K. would merely shift its ECA 
dollar commitments to other com- 
modities or products and draw on its 
earned dollars to meet the Canadian 
contract. ECA officials believe that 
on the prospect that U.S. new crop 
wheat will hold close to the new loan 
rate, Canadian wheat will be cheap- 
er than U.S. wheat for Britain and 
that the most economic move is tu 
continue to finance this off-shore 
contract. 

Any dislocation of the U.K.-Ca- 
nadian contract would extend pres- 
ent price reactions by the Canadi- 
ans. Now it is admitted by experts 
in Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration operating divisions that 
the Canadians are testing normal U.S. 
markets with attractive prices for 
wheat and flour. Any cut-off of ECA 


‘dollars to Canada or an attempt to 


force the U.K.-Canadian agreement 
onto a sterling basis would merely 
emphasize the efforts of Canada to 
sell surplus wheat in dollar market 
areas at prices below that of the 
U.S. commodity. 

Trade sources hope that ECA will 
continue to finance the contract dur- 
ing the next crop year. They note the 


_ recovery principle of the ECA act 


and ask what is to be gained if we 
insist on the movement of our wheat 
over Canadian to the U.K. while we 
weaken the economy of our neighbor. 

The U.K. has made no move to re- 
quest ECA financing for this contract 
up to this time. When such a request 
is made it would be referred to 
USDA for decision as to (1) the 
availability of U.S. wheat in volume 
to meet the U.K. requirements and 
(2) is U.S. wheat in surplus supply. 
Feelers that have been made by ECA 
officials to executives at USDA dis- 
closed earlier that congressional crit- 
icism is feared. However, the final 
test will be the knowledge of those 
at the PMA Grain Branch. 

It is predicted in informed circles 
that for some part of the coming 
crop year, if the U.K. makes the re- 
quest, ECA will finance the U.K.-Ca- 
nadian wheat contract. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROGRAM READIED FOR 
NEBA SUMMER MEETING 


BOSTON — Prominent baking in- 
dustry officials will appear on the 
program during the summer conven- 
tion of the New England Bakers 
Assn. at Poland Spring, Maine, 
June 11-14. 

Tom Smith, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn., Chicago, will 
speak on recent developments in the 
industry during the association’s busi- 
ness meeting June 12. 

Ellis C. Baum, vice president, Con- 
tinental Baking Co., New York, will 
act as master of ceremonies during 
the entertainment scheduled to fol- 
low the banquet the evening of 
June 14. 

Gerry Wade of the Maine Depart- 
ment of Fisheries and Game will 
speak the evening of June 13. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR DESTROYED 

OKLAHOMA CITY — The grain 
elevator in Helena, Okla., one of a 
40-elevator chain owned by the Feu- 
quay Grain Co., Enid, was destroyed 
by fire which was presumably start- 
ed from an electrical short circuit 
April 28. E. T. Pearson, assistant 
manager of the Enid company, esti- 
mated the loss at $30,000, including 
more than 12,000 bu. wheat. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


a ‘ GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
: SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


_ DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
adil te AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


s GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
: i PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
wt \ CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
1 ROT ilies: BBLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
a he 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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4 NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - a ee 4 oO 





HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- . 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorK CITY ESTABLISHED 1668 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 

















WESTERN MILLING Co. CROWN 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR : Mile SS 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington : x \ 


103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE —_ a "Millers of High 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL we 4, Ss CS ae CD Grade Bakers, 








ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: Family and Ex- 
“HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten Si ts mi a 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent ick Tree ae 
| ee Ea Sep pce oh Spring Patent 
trong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS Grain Merchants :: Flour Millers 


RY E—White - Medium - Dark : PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °"N':° We Specialize in Malting Barley 


DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
Wishromoes FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS. 
Arkansas City, Mansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity .i24.0600.Sacts Daity 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee ~ 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 
FAMILY « BAKERS « CRACKERS « CAKE 
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/  WEADLINES 
DON’T HELP! 


- Commodity prices soar to new highs ... or 
sink to new lows. : 

Consumers strain food budgets still further 
—or farm incomes take drastic cuts. 
| Prices move up or down, Congress plans 
to “investigate”, and newspapers flash head- 
lines that tell their readers “what's happened” 
— but seldom say “why”. Small wonder then 
that lots of people today still think com- 
modities a complex, confusing business .. . 


are) 
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That’s why we’ve just published a booklet called “How 
to Buy and Sell Commodities”. It’s a 32-page, common- 
sense digest that does. away with mystery — talks only 
fundamentals and fact. 

It begins by explaining how prices are made . . . ex- 
amines the risk factors present in rapid fluctuations... 
and shows how to safeguard against them. 

Sample transactions in wheat take you step-by-step 
through the workings of the “futures” markets .. . 
clearly demonstrate how the hedger uses them to 
protect his profits—what the speculator does to’: make 
hedging possible. 

Then you'll find a list of the six most common errors 
made by traders, plus sound suggestions on how to avoid 
them ... a section on government supports, their effect 
on prices . . . some frequent misunderstandings that 
mean loss to hedger and speculator alike . . . and an 
explanation of the quotes used for different commodi- | 
ties, and how to read them. 

If you’re interested in learning something about com- 
modities — or think this booklet might help in your 
training plans — why not write for “How to Buy and 
Sell Commodities” today? There’s no charge, of course. 






Commodity Division 


MERRILL EYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 


70 Pine Street 









































PADD OEP ERE 


DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. 
ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS 


Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, sp. 
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U.N. Investigates 
Flour Scandal 
in Middle East - 


NEW YORK—The deputy director 
of United Nations Palestine refugee 
relief has arrived in Beirut, Lebanon, 
to take action on a scandal that has 
broken out over inferior flour deliv- 
ered to the refugees, according to 
the New York Times. 

United Nations relief sources re- 
port that the flour, the Times story 
states, consisted of 50% of an Aus- 
tralian delivery that had been in 
such a condition before it left Aus- 
tralia that the authorities there had 
refused to grade it and that it had 
been shipped as below grade wheat. 
In certain places the flour reportedly 
was thrown back in the faces of re- 
lief workers distributing it. 

The Times account continues as 
follows: 

The contract had been made orig- 
inally with the Jordan government. 
After the cargo arrived in January 
Jordan decided not to try to use it 
and it has been offered on the mar- 
ket here to any taker. In some man- 
ner it got into the supply purchased 
by the United Nations Palestine Re- 
lief. 

The remainder of the flour is stated 
to consist 50% of very coarsely milled 
Middle Eastern wheat. Tests made at 
the American University disclosed 
that the condition of the flour justi- 
fied the bitter complaints of the refu- 
gees and of the Red Cross relief 
workers. 

The delivery for April has been 
distributed and the delivery for May 
accepted, it is understood, while the 
delivery for June is now ready to 
move. 

-_——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DOMESTIC AND U.K. PRICE 
OF CANADIAN WHEAT $2.05 


TORONTO—Prices of Canadian 
wheat for domestic use and for ex- 
port to the U.K. remain at $2.05 bu., 
including carrying charges of 5¢ bu., 
basis No. 1 northern in store Fort 
William-Port Arthur or Vancouver. 

Effective April 1, 1949, the initial 
price to producers was increased by 
20¢ bu. to $1.75, basis No. 1 north- 
ern in store Fort William-Port Ar- 
thur or Vancouver. The increase ap- 
plies to all western wheat delivered 
to the Canadian Wheat Board in the 
five-year pool period from Aug. 1, 
1945, to July 31, 1950. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
report that the price of Class 2 
“commercial” wheat (for export to 
countries other than the U.K.) re- 
mained fairly steady through ‘the 
three-week period from March 26 to 
April 16, ranging between a high of 
$2.24 on April 1 and a low of $2.17 
bu. for No. 1 northern on April 16. 
The price quoted May 3 was $2.18. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPORT WHEAT, FLOUR 
SALES 8 MILLION BU. 


WINNIPEG—The U.K. was the 
best buyer of Canadian wheat last 
week and business worked in that di- 
rection topped 6 million bushels with 
the over-all total of wheat and flour 
sales to all destinations nearing the 
8 million bushel mark. Flour sales to 
the U.K. were equivalent to only 
50,000 bu. wheat, while Class 2 flour 
sales were equal to 1,200,000 bu. Class 
2 wheat buyers, namely, India, Switz- 
erland and Italy, took 430,000 bu. 
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Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
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A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 


Miller ft ccident, American Beauty 


and Other Bakery Flours 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS * MINNESOTA 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
from growers. 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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- FALSE SECURITY CITED 


AT OKLAHOMA MEETING 


Head of Kansas University Addresses 
Grain, Feed Men—Officers 
~  Reelected 


ENID, OKLA.— Americans have 
been lulled into a condition of false 


~ security, Deane W. Malott, chancel- 


lor of the University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, told the 5lst annual conven- 
tion of the Oklahoma Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. in Enid May 6. Chan- 
cellor Malott spoke on the subject, 
“America, the Profligate,” at the 
convention banquet. 

This false sense is brought about 
by careless wastage of natural re- 
sources, carelessness in meeting po- 
litical responsibilities, carelessness in 
handling educational problems and 
careless handling of equipment, he 
said. 

He pointed out the useless growth 
of government bureaucracies, the 
shirking of national electing privi- 
leges by about half of the country’s 
eligible voters, high government 
spending and heavy taxation, which 
makes it difficult for individuals to 
get risk money to enter into new 
enterprises. 


Officials Renamed 


All officers of the association were 
reelected for another term. Presi- 
dent is Frank E. Stauffer, Moore- 
Stauffer Co., Chickasha; vice presi- 
dent, I. E. Larrabee, Kingfisher man- 
ager, Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., 
and secretary-treasurer, E. R. Hum- 
phrey, Enid. 

Directors of the association are: 
J. P. Ewing, Tex-Homa Grain Co., 
Enid; Clyde Caudill, Adair Eleva- 
tors, Inc., Altus; Claud O. Nickell, 
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will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Pill 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


Jal 








CHARLES H. KENSER 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Alva manager, W. B. Johnston Grain 
Co., Inc.; Jim A. Feuquay, Feuquay 
Grain Co., Enid., and Carl Newberry, 
manager of the grain department, 


’ W. B. Johnston Grain Co., Inc., Enid. 


Dr. A. M. Schlehuber, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater, spoke 
at the first session May 6 on wheat 
and its development. He listed rec- 
ommended varieties for growth in 
Oklahoma and discussed yields and 
maturity dates of the varieties. 

Furthering the discussion on wheat 
varieties was Keats E. Soder, direc- 
tor of the Texas-Oklahoma Wheat 
Improvement program, Oklahoma 
City. Mr. Soder stated that the con- 
sumption of flour has been steadily 
decreasing while other foods, such as 
meat and citrus fruit, have been on 
an upswing. The production of only 
the best varieties is recommended in 
order to raise per capita consump- 
tion, he said. Other factors to take 
into consideration in the planting 
of wheat is heat and insect resistance 
of the various varieties. 


Points to Socialism 

The International Wheat Agree- 
ment, passage of which is widely 
predicted, is the first step toward 
international socialism in farm com- 
modities, Ray B. Bowden, executive 
vice president, Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn., Washington, D.C., 
said. Mr. Bowden outlined other cur- 
rent Washington happenings to the 
grain men. 

A report on the new crop was giv- 
en by A. W. Erickson, crop reporter, 
Minneapolis, at the May 7 session. 
In addition Dr. William A. Albrecht, 
chairman of the department of soils, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, 
spoke on “Soil Fertility, Its National 
Pattern for Feed and Food Quali- 
ties.” 

Entertainment besides the banquet 
May 6 ineluded a dance and floor 
show following and a luncheon spon- 
sored by the Continental Grain Co. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOWER NET REPORTED 
BY A. E. STALEY FIRM 


DECATUR, ILL.—A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co. has reported net profit of 
$905,268 for the first three months 
of 1949, equal to $1.01 per share, 
compared with $1,113,166, or $1.26 
a year ago. The company, which 
processes corn and soybeans, report- 
ed gross earnings of $3,110,805 for 
the quarter, against $3,490,533. E. K. 
Scheiter, executive vice president, 
said the decline in sales reflected 
lower prices of corn and soybeans. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NBSHA ISSUES BAKERS’ 
POINT-OF-SALE POSTER 


CHICAGO — A _ new _ two-color 
poster made available to bakers by 
the National Bakers Supply House 
Assn. tells the bake shops’ prospec- 
tive customers, “Let us do ALL your 
Baking!” pointing out that the house- 
wife may have two extra hours each 
week by using the products of the 
baker. 

The 10 by 19 in. posters are avail- 
able from NBSHA members or by 











request from the headquarters office - 


of the association, 64 E. Lake St., 
Rm. 928, Chicago 1, Il. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW STORAGE PLANNED 

SUBLETTE, KANSAS — A new 
240,000-bu. grain elevator here is as- 
sured of being constructed, but the 
added storage will not be ready for 
harvest time. The Cooperative Grain 
Dealers Union, owners, will let the 
contract for construction soon. 





KANSAS 


Turn to SUNNY KANSAS, Mr. 


Jobber, when you have a tough sales 


task in your flour department. You 
will find that SUNNY KANSAS 
is the kind of flour that can stand 
up to a sales problem and lick it 


. . . because SUNNY KANSAS 


quality builds friends everywhere. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA - KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “’ SENTINEL “ 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 

















We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 
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THE ROSS MILLING CO. “CREMO” 


Choice Quality Flour Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 
Plain and Selfrising CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
OTTAWA KANSAS CROOKSTON, MINN. 




















PLANTING SEED—The Millers 
Long Range Program, it seems, put 
down some of its roots as long ago 
as a quarter of a century. The files 
of The Northwestern Miller disclose 
an advertising campaign in the flour 
industry’s business press designed to 
draw greater attention to the value 
to the industry of the reorganized 
Millers National Federation and to 
point out in condensed statement the 
accomplishments of the federation 
in the 23 years since its organiza- 
tion, with emphasis on the possi- 
bilities of even greater service when 
assured of financial support sufficient 
for its needs. From one of the page 
advertisements in this promotion pro- 
gram we take these paragraphs: 

“Bankers, railways, packers, iron 
and steel, textiles, manufacturers in 
every line,—all have strong central- 
ized associations for their protection 
and advancement. 

“For years, the wheat flour mill- 
ing industry,—with 4,000 individual 
plants and a production worth more 
than $1 billion a year,—has depended 
upon an insufficiently supported or- 
ganization to serve its interests. 

“Suicidal methods have weakened 
it; pernicious legislation has made 
it a victim; anybody and everybody 
has been permitted to traduce mill- 
ing without fear of reprisal. 

“Flour milling unorganized is a 
soft, easy-going victim; flour milling 
organized can be made a respected 
and self-respecting industry. 

“The Millers National Federation, 
with its membership limited to wheat 
flour millers, and with a membership 
including every worthy miller in the 
U.S., proposes to reclaim the stand- 
ing of the milling industry. 

“It is the duty of every miller to 
join in this effort. The character of 
the directorate of the federation and 
the personnel of its executive com- 
mittee assure that his interests are 
in safe hands.” 

At the federation’s annual conven- 
tion of 1924 a statement of industry 
policy was adopted, some of the sa- 
lient points of which were these: 

“The federation believes that the 
industry owes to the public, as well 
as to itself, the development of the 


highest degree of milling technique, 
skill of management, and distribu- 
tion consistent with recognized con- 
ditions within and without the in- 
dustry, and pledges itself to the pro- 
motion of these objects. 

“The destructive effects of over- 
production, overcompetition and dis- 
relation of production to actual mar- 
ket requirements have come to be 
recognized to a greater and greater 
extent, not only by wheat producers 
and by the milling industry, but by 
industry generally. 

“The development.of a sound pol- 
icy with respect to production and 
the relationship of production to 
consumption should be the subject 
of investigation, with the view of 
the formulation of the principles 
upon which a sound policy of pro- 
duction and distribution can be predi- 
cated.” 

e®e*e 


Price control seems to be at least 
4,000 years old. It doesn’t belong ex- 
clusively to the Roosevelt and Tru- 
man dynasties. The code of Ham- 
murabi, unearthed in 1902, fixed 
prices, wages, interest rates and fees. 
It was promulgated earlier than 
2,000 B.C. in the ancient kingdom 
of Eshnunna. Did it work? The his- 
torical answer is obscure, but it is 
implicit in the fact that at intervals 
all down through the ages since then 
it has been tried again and again 
and again. Until, history speaks clear- 


. ly to the contrary, the answer may 


be considered as a simple no. 
e®e*s 


Nation’s Business recently pub- 
lished an article entitled “German 
Genius Pays a Debt.” In it we find 
this highly interesting paragraph: 
“In a Midwest food processing plant 
a German chemist—identity closely 
guarded—in the last two years has 
come up with new fAour-milling 
methods so important the company 
head exclaimed: ‘We're paying him 
$15,000 a year, but if he were a citi- 
zen and we knew we could hold him 
we would gladly pay him $75,000.” 


& & 3% SUCKERS FOR SOCIAL- 
ISM—The U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, the parent group of local and 
state chambers of commerce, long ago 
issued a warning. In just about so 
many words it accused its constitu- 
ent groups of talking out of both 
sides of the mouth. Through the U.S. 
Chamber strong pronouncements are 
made against socialism wherever and 
whenever it rears its head. Then the 
local chamber officials go home and 
go whole hog for pet projects which, 
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in themselves, are simply more mile- 
stones on the road to full state 
socialism. 

That is why we are suckers for 
socialism. That is why socialism will 
continue to make inroads despite our 
individual and group protestations 
that that isn’t what we want. All 
organized groups are invited to ex- 
amine their own consciences in this 
respect—and then act accordingly.— 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Times. 


@®e ®@ 

Antiquarians say the Greeks were 
the first to institute any kind of sani- 
tation to their bakeries and when 
they did so, it was with a vengeance. 
Anarchus, a baker described by his- 
torians as “a friend of Alexander 
the Great,” was one of the earliest 
sanitarians. He made his bakers wear 
gloves while kneading their dough 
and wear gauze over their mouths 
and nostrils. 

e®ees 


In every instance dictatorship and 
state socialism have had first to 
oppose free markets, to abolish them 
as something antagonistic to both, 
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which they are. Free markets belong © 


to and are common to free people, 
living lives of freedom. Freedom 
of markets and freedom of the press 
are the two important enemies of the 
totalitarian state—Henry H. Green, 
president of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. 
eee 


VESPERS 


Though devout Conformist, 
The church that I attend, 

By preference, is a quiet field 
At Sunday’s end. 

None preaches from a pulpit, 
Yet always I renew 

Faith in man, belief in God, 
From an old fence pew. 


As thrushes sing a vesper song, 

And wheat is murmuring prayers, 

My hymn and my petition 

Are softly joined to theirs. 

Oh, it’s at peace, my heart is, 

When service done, I wend 

Homeward through the starlit 
dark 

At Sabbath’s end. 


Ethel Romig Fuller. 








Looking Backward 


into the Files of The Northwestern Miller ... . 








75 Years Ago: 


Government engineers reported 
progress upon what ultimately would 
be a million-dollar project to prevent 
destruction of the water power at 
Minneapolis by erosion of the lime- 
stone ledge forming the crest of St. 
Anthony Falls. In 1869 a portion of 
the Mississippi had begun to flow 
through soft sandstone under the 
ledge, threatening complete collapse 
of the falls. Citizens and the two 
power companies whose properties 
were involved had joined with the 
government in raising the funds 
needed to provide cement retaining 
walls and aprons. (The project, which 
was to take seven years for comple- 
tion, would prove successful and 
seemingly permanent.) 


50 Years Ago: 


The Duluth Imperial Mill Co. sent 
a special train of 23 cars of flour to 
Boston. 

Bonanza farming in the Dakotas 
was attracting the attention of The 
Northwestern Miller’s editors, who 
illustrated what they had to say of 
it with halftone engravings. 


Minneapolis had a flour barrel 
coopers’ union with 325 members. 
The scale: Hooping off 12-hoop bar- 
rels, 642¢; 10-hoop barrels, 5%¢; 8- 
patent-hoop barrels, 4¢; for making 
8-patent-hoop barrels by hand, 7¢. 
The market price for No. 1 elm flour 
staves was $6.75 a thousand. Meal 
barrels were selling at 29¢; heading 
costs 5%¢ a set. 


25 Years Ago: 


A disastrous dust explosion took 
40 lives in the plant of the Corn 
Products Refining Co. in Pekin, Ill. 

William C. Edgar disposed of his 
interest in the Miller Publishing Co. 
to his associates, and in consequence 
fesigned as president and as editor 
of The Northwestern Miller. 

The McNary-Haugen bill was be- 
ing debated in Congress. Commented 
The Northwestern Miller: “Taxing 
the farmer and giving him in return 
a shadowy promise, deluding him by 
vicious economics, it means unquali- 
fied disaster.” Millers vigorously op- 
posed the bill. They said it threat- 
ened the destruction of the American 
milling industry. 
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REVIVAL AND SURVIVAL 


S a good many millers supposed it might 

be, last week’s convention of the Millers 
National Federation turned out to be something 
of a revival meeting. The word “revival” had, in- 
deed, been coupled with another word similar in 
sound and significant in meaning. The two “sur- 
vival” and “revival’”—were heard more than once 
in the corridors, in the smoke-filled committee 
rooms and on the convention floor. But it was 
impossible for any observer to take either one 
of them very seriously. Flour milling has too 
much of a reputation for unsentimentality and 
soundness to permit that. The industry has too 
many roots running deep into the national econo- 
my to warrant much withering of the tree. The 
men who make and sell flour are habituated to 
the recurrent tensions of one of the most competi- 
tive of all trades and they have never been 
content to sit for very long on any mourners’ 
bench. 

Much more significant than the repentant con- 
fessions of unsound merchandising and the prom- 
ises of profitable performance from this time 
forth were certain other resolutions and deter- 
minations. The chief of these was that the in- 
dustry must not relax in its long-time programs 
for the improvement of its products and the en- 
largement of its markets. Coupled with this was a 
sharpened sense of the industry’s responsibility 
for maintaining its substantial part in the free 
economy—the capitalistic system which is more 
seriously jeopardized here by its failure to survive 
elsewhere. 

John Locke, the federation’s clear-thinking and 
articulate spokesman and leader of the moment, 
touched on this point in his presidential address. 
He touched with equal emphasis upon another 
aspect of the competitive roadblock around which 
the industry is now detouring—the danger of 
adulterating those priceless added “ingredients” 
of flour which he referred to as “service, availa- 
bility of supplies, distribution outlets well stocked 
with ample merchandising tools, promotion, profit 
to merchant and satisfaction to consumer, new 
products and progressive improvements.” In any 
price war the product ultimately in some respect 
deteriorates, and currently the greatest—if the 
only—danger of this lies in the area of service 
and research. 

It is not only the thoughtful miller who sees 
this particular peril along with all the other 
hazards of a disorderly competition. The custo- 
mer also sees through it. He is human enough to 
like the profitless price but this does not bind 
him to the fact that ultimately price must sus- 
tain the product or the product will come down 
in quality to the level of the price. 

But these are gloomy reflections to bring home 
from such a notable gathering as this year’s 
federation convention. They are, as was sug- 
gested in the beginning of these comments, im- 
plausible and unwarranted. The flour milling in- 
dustry is always impressive, even in its less 
responsible moments. It would be difficult to 
match its personnel anywhere in American in- 
dustry. There was real economic statesmanship in 
the “testimonials” heard at the revival meeting. 
The mourners’ bench was a distinguished gather- 
ing. We in this journalistic gallery of ours have 
always been very proud to be associated with 
such men as these-who set the ideal and the 
practical standards of what we are easily per- 
suaded is our most vital and most enduring 
industry. 

# e®ee 


FLOUR AS A SURPLUS FOOD 


RESUMABLY the kiddies of school age are 
getting a chance and will get more and more 
of a chance, under the National School Lunch 
Program, to consume foods made from flour along 
with all the other good things school children 
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ought to eat. Federal aid originated as a means 
of surplus disposal, and this principle is still basic 
to the plan’s operation. 

More than 200 million pounds of surplus com- 
modities valued at $20 million were purchased by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture last year for 
distribution to the participating schools. Flour, 
earlier in surplus category, soon will be back in 
that column. The outlet will not be large in pro- 
portion to the whole domestic market for flour, 
but any outlet, however small, is going to be in- 
creasingly important as world needs depend less 
upon American wheat production. 

The flour milling industry does not overlook 
this new avenue for expansion. An important new 
project of the Wheat Flour Institute is concerned 
with it. The school lunches invite an educational 
tie-in with industry. Teachers and school authori- 
ties are confronted with new needs in the way of 
nutritional devices and techniques. Determina- 
tion of the place to be occupied by bread in the 
diets they set up must not be left to the 
crackpots or abandoned to ignorance and misun- 
derstanding. The institute, therefore, will have 
an important function in furnishing facts that 
will be helpful not solely to the cause of whéat 
flour but to the whole school-feeding project as 
well. 

Currently 6.9 million children in 48,000 schools 
in the U.S., Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands participate in the school lunch pro- 
gram. During the 1947-1948 school year 972 mil- 
lion meals were served, and present indications 
are that over a billion will be served during the 
current year. More than 600 million of these 
meals will be complete lunches (known as “Type 
A”) which supply one-third or more of the child’s 
daily nutritive requirements. Approximately 13% 
of all meals are served free to children unable to 
pay the full price. 

Would the youngsters who eat these meals be 
as well fed at home? Not all of them, of course. 
Would they eat as much bread? There is no clear 
answer for this. Doubtless it should be assumed 
that nutritive standards call for more than is 
normally consumed by the children most bene- 
fited. This, at least, ought to be so. It has long 
been accepted as an axiom that the best fed peo- 
ple are the bread fed people. The philosophy of 
the school lunch is that it provides food for those 
who otherwise would have none or not enough, 
and then goes the important step farther of pro- 
viding enough of the right kind. 

For the fiscal year 1949 Congress appropriated 
$75 million for the national program, and doubt- 
less this will be duplicated or even increased for 
1950. In addition, funds derived from import 
duties under Title 32 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 may also be used. The federal 
money is apportioned directly to the states for 
cash assistance to participating schools. This is 
done under authority of the National School 
Lunch Act of 1946, which states that the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture will provide assistance 
to school lunch programs through federal grants 
to the states. To receive assistance, schools must 
meet meal-type requirements, and must use to 
the maximum foods determined by the depart- 
ment to be in abundant supply. State departments 
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of education administer the program in their re- 
spective states. 

With that part of the appropriation not allo- 
cated to the states, the Department of Agricul- 
ture purchases commodities for distribution to’ 
schools. Bought economically in large quantities, 
these foods are major supplements to school 
meals. Foods purchased and being distributed this 
year include cheese, concentrated orange juice, 
nonfat dry milk solids, canned tomatoes, tomato 
paste and peanut butter. 

Last year food worth more than $175 million 
was used by school lunch programs. Most of it 
was purchased locally by schools through whole- 
sale and retail channels. With the expanded pro- 
gram it is estimated that children will consume 
food costing more than $200 million in school 
lunchrooms during 1948-49. 

Few voices are raised against this adventure in 
welfare government. The cost is not great, as gov- 
ernment costs go nowadays, and the benefits are 
obvious and manifold. There is only one possible 
adverse argument, and not many persons have the 
political courage or philosophical hardihood to ad- 
vance it. When today’s government-fed school 
children become tomorrow’s voters, shall we all 
eat from the government’s hand? The histories 
have it that government-fed peoples have lost, 
first their liberties, and then their governments. 


ee ®@ 
WHAT MAKES A WHEAT PRICE 


HAT are the factors which, acting to- 

gether, make the price of a bushel of 
wheat? They are without number, and all of 
them, therefore, can be known by no man, not 
even a government planner. We are reminded of 
this truth by Mr. W. M. Curtiss, author of an 
admirable pamphlet on price supports published 
by the Foundation for Economic Education, Inc., 
New York City. , 

To illustrate the range of the price-making 
factors, Mr. Curtiss names a few. They include, 
he says, prospects for rain in the wheat country, 
the amount of snow in the mountains, the amount 
of insect damage, the availability of harvest help 
and machinery, the burning of a few thousand 
bushels in a local elevator, the availability of 
boxcars for shipping, the amount of wheat fed to 
livestock, the production of wheat in Canada, 
China and Russia. 

The price of wheat, too, is influenced by the 
price of oats, corn, potatoes, rye and many other 
competing crops. The amount of money in the 
country or abroad and the freeness of persons’ 
spending of it, the amount of wheat purchased 
for foreign account, the price of automobiles, 
radios, washing machines and an unknown 
number of other factors, some purely on the 
emotional and perhaps even the psychic plane. 

Can the government planner know all these 
things? And even if he does, will his judgment 
be best with regard to the buying or selling of 
each individual bushel? 

No, answers Mr. Curtiss, the government 
planner is not the man. Economic planning there 
will be, but it must be by the millions of individu- 
als who are directly concerned, each making 
his own independent decisions. The government 
bureau could do it, of course—after a fashion— 
but at a cost that to Mr. Curtiss is revolting. - 
“This cost,” he says, “involves the tremendous 
staff of planners, administrators and policemen 
who might be otherwise employed in the produc- 
tion and distribution of goods and services. It 
involves the question of the right of an indi- 
vidual to the product of his own labor; it involves 
the question of incentives to high production 
which come with this right. It involves the 
satisfactions which individuals gain from making 
decisions in questions involving themselves. In 
short, the whole question of human liberty and 
the purpose of life itself is tied up in this one 
issue.” 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 





Kansas 


Choice 


ILLING WHEA 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 





City, Mo. 





MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 











For nearly 








RED RIVER 
1500 Cwt. Daily + 









“‘Dependable”’ 


Ceres Proven Flours 


half a Century 


MILLING CO. 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 








Western King Fiour 


Uniform Bakery Fiour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 














Minneapolis: Millfeed prices registered 
rather sharp advances the past week, with 
an active demand from mixers and jobbers 
for nearby shipment. Slowness of pastures 
in the Northwest, due to dry weather, and 
increasing call for chick, turkey and pig 
starters, brought in a demand for bran 
from dairymen and from mixers for the 
formula feeds. Milling operations decreased 
somewhat from previous week’s improved 
rate, which lessened the offerings of mill- 
feeds. Purchases of about 1,750 tons of bran 
in the Northwest for western grasshopper 
bait had some firming effect on values, 
Quotations May 16: Bran $55, standard 
midds. $58.50, flour midds. and red dog 
$59.50 ton, Minneapolis. 

Duluth: Demand is steady, the trend high- 
er and supplies are adequate; pure bran 
$57, standard bran $56, standard midds. $60, 
flour midds. $60, mixed feeds $60, red dog 
60. 


Kansas City: Demand for millfeed is fair, 
with offerings sufficient to meet the current 
interest. The tone is steady. The purchase 
of a sizable quantity of bran by the gov- 
ernment has yet to have a strengthening 
effect on the spot market, but futures were 
a little stronger after receipt of the news. 
Quotations May 16: bran $51.50@52, shorts 
$61.50@62. 

Salina: Demand is good, with bran $3.50 
ton higher and shorts $6.50 ton higher. 
Supplies are scarce. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran $52.50@53, gray shorts $63.50 
@ 64. 

Hutchinson: Feeds staged a strong ad- 
vance early in the week, leveling off toward 
the end. Demand was persistent from every 
section. Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran 
$52@52.50, shorts $62.50@63. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand is very good, 
with offerings limited. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $52.50, shorts $63. Bran 
advanced $3 ton, shorts $3.50 ton, com- 
pared with preceding. week. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, May 14, burlaps, 
earlots: bran $60@61, gray shorts $71 @72, 
delivered TCP; about $2 higher on bran 
and $4 up on shorts, compared to a week 
previous. Demand is still quite active, es- 
pecially for spot shipment, and offerings 
are moderate in volume. 

Denver: Demand on millfeeds is excellent 
at this time, and supplies are very tight. 
The trend of the market is strong. Quota- 
tions: bran $54.50, shorts $65. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds advanced and 
closed $3.50 higher on bran and $5.50 high- 
er on shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $54.50@55.50, mill run $59@60.80, 
shorts $65@66; mixed or pool cars $1 high- 
er on all classes. 

St. Louis: Demand is indifferent and 
offerings are limited. Bran is $1 up, gray 
shorts 50¢ higher. Quotations: bran $56.75 
@57.25, gray shorts $66.75@67.25 spot, de- 
livered St. Louis switching limits. 

Toledo: Millifeed was quoted at $59 for 
bran and $60 for middlings for both quick 
and prompt shipment. 

Buffalo: Demand for millfeeds continues 
well in advance of a continued curtailment 
in production. The situation is aggravated 
by inquiry from the Bureau of Entomology 
in Denver for quotations on 3,750 tons of 
bran for shipment the second half of May 
for grasshopper bait purposes. Prices have 
firmed up again after a dip last week. 
The trend is firm. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
bran $60@61, standard midds. $62@63, flour 
midds. $61@62, red dog $62@63. 

Boston: Millfeed quotations rebounded 
sharply in the Boston market this week 
arresting a decline which had been in force 
nearly a month. Spring bran wa@® the out- 
standing gainer, rising $5. Middlings rose 
$4.50 while mixed feeds advanced $3.50. 
Red dog, comparatively stable in the last 
two weeks, improved $2. 

Dealers reported that there was a fairly 
good demand for nearby shipments but fu- 
ture business was extremely difficult to ar- 
range. Most buyers apparently believed that 
the decline had reached the bottom because 
orders gained in volume with each suc- 
cessive rise and indicated that inventories 
had reached a dangerously low point. Quo- 
tations May 14: spring bran $64@65, mid- 
dlings $71@71.50, mixed feeds $69.50, red 
dog $72. 


Philadelphia: A tightening supply. of mill- 
feed is being held up as responsible for the 
present firmness of the local market. How- 
ever, most observers agree that the total 
demand is not large by accepted standards. 
They report that modest amounts of offal 
are changing hands on a prompt shipment 
basis, with no interest in deferred delivery. 
Quotations are all unchanged from the 
previous week, with bran at $66, standard 
midds. $67 and red dog $68. 

Pittsburgh: Prices of all millfeeds show 
more stability, thus stimulating the desire 
to buy these stocks. Good sales were re- 
ported the entire past week by both the 
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wholesale grain merchants and the retail 
trade. The slow, dull pace of the sales 
during the past several weeks caused the 
need of buying millfeeds. Quotations, f.o.pb, 
Pittsburgh points: bran $64.80@65.80, stand- 
ard midds. $66@70.80, flour midds. $68.30@ 
69.30, red dog $68.80@69.80. 


New Orleans: Exceptional strength is be. 
ing maintained on millfeeds, with a rather 
better supply available, particularly of gray 
shorts, and some selling during the week 
for immediate shipment around $72.70@ 
73.20. Generally sales are of a limited na- 
ture and mostly for immediate shipment. 
Both mixers and jobbers are taking on some 
business to take care of their immediate 
needs but showing no interest in booking 
ahead. Export inquiries are small and no 
sales were reported. Bran $62@62.50, shorts 
$72.45 @72.95. 


Portland: Mill run $63, middlings $70 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices were unchanged 
during the past week and demand and 
supply continued about equal. Plants oper- 
ated six days a week and are booked into 
June. Quotations: red bran and mill run 
$65, middlings $70; to Denver: red bran 
and mill run $72, middlings $77; to-Cali- 
fornia: red bran and mill run $72.50, mid- 
dlings $77.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Supplies are still lim- 
ited -but not as tight as a week ago. Quota- 
tions May 14: bran $62, shorts $62, middlings 
$62, net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: There is no indication of any 
let-up in the demand for millfeeds in Can- 
ada and the bulk of the output from west- 
ern mills is going to eastern Canada with 
small lots for British Columbia from mills 
in Alberta. Sales in the three prairie prov- 
inces continue insignificant. Supplies are 
far short of requirements. Quotations: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta bran $56 
@57, shorts $55@56; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
slow in the face of current high prices, 


which seem to show no sign of weakening,. 


as well as the use of substitutes and plen- 
ty of green feed. Stocks in dealers’ hands 
are comparatively small. Feeder buying con- 
tinues on a hand-to-mouth basis.. While 
prices generally appear to be holding firm, 
middlings reportedly can be bought under 
list and the same condition would likely 
apply to shorts. Cash car quotations: bran 
$59.55, shorts and middlings $60.55. 





RYE FLOUR MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Rye flour prices are up 
sharply this week, reflecting the advance in 
rye grain which followed reports of light 
domestic production prospects and reduced 
acreage in Canada, A few more inquiries 
were received as a result of the firmer 
price basis. Quotations May 16: pure white 


SHIM QUEE & CO. 


KINGSTON. JAMAL \ 


Solicit offers for large 


quantities of 
Second Clear 
Flour 
Quality and Price 
bakery flour 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R.Fisuer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 











MILLFEED BROKERS 


H.V. NOOTBAAR & CO. 








2CHER~VDANTELS 


MINNEAPOLIS 









li 


C. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS raoxy 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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TRA HOUR 








“OF DOUGH STABILITY 


“WisDOM 


BIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 





















































A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N., 16th St. OMAHA. NEBRASKA 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 

















VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














Garland Milling 


CORPORATION 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
GREENSBURG, IND. 








Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *““Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard F 


Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 














ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 







“The Rearditown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 








“Golden Loaf” ms0u: 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 














$4.21, medium $4.01, dark $3.76 sacked, 
Minneapolis, in cottons. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $4.90, white rye 
$6.25. 


New York: Rye flour sales were spotty 
but showed considerable improvement over 
recent weeks. The demand was chiefly for 
medium rye, with pure white patents con- 
tinuing slow. Quotations: pure white pat- 
ents $4.40@4.70. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market is 
suffering from a lack of attention at the 
moment. Part of this disinterest can be 
traced to the fact that an upward tend- 
ency prevails at a time when most buy-, 
ers think the price already too high. Con- 
sequently, very little dark flour is chang- 
ing hands here and the quotation on rye 
white of $4.30@4.40 is 5¢ sack higher than 
that of the previous week. 

Pittsburgh: During the past week sales 
of rye flour showed a healthy increase. 
Amounts sold are limited to at most a car, 
and the smaller amounts of rye flour sold 
are more numerous than carlots. All rye 
flour sales are made for prompt deliveries, 
reflecting urgent needs. Rye flour, fancy 
white, No. 1, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, $4.10 
@4.59, medium $4@4.39, dark $3.65@3.90, 
blended $5.54@5.60, rye meal $3.90@4.09. 


Chicago: Rye flour prices were a shade 
firmer, but buying continued in small lots 
only. Directions were fair. White “patent 
rye $3.97@4.10, medium $3.70@3.80, dark 
$3.10@3.37. 


Buffalo: Rye flour is moving slowly with 
much the same factors affecting it as in 
white flour. Buyers are watching crop news 
closely. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white 
$4.90@5, dark $3.65@3.75, medium $4.65 
@4.75. 


St. Louis: Flour prices are steady to 5¢ 
up, meal 5¢ bag off. Sales and shipping 
instructions are slow. Pure white $4.45, 
medium $4.30, dark $3.25, rye meal $3.95. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Little interest is be- 
ing shown by buyers in these products. 
Quotations May 14: rolled oats in 80-lb. 
cottons $4.45; oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $5.35, 
f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and oat- 
meal is moderate, with small amounts go- 
ing for export. Domestic sales are seasonal 
and supplies are equal to the demand. Quo- 
tations: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.65 
in the three prairie provinces, oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks $5.60. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.05 May 16; 24-0z. packages $3.10 
case, 48-oz. packages $3.35. 








U.S. VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the U.S., as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), 
on May 7 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’ley 


Baltimore 2,771 966 3 553 322 
Boston 850 120 Pe we ae 
Buffalo 727 2,880 372 33 41 

Afloat 386 T a2 - 88 
Chicago 1,192 2,133 717 1,809 225 
Duluth 10,125 998 106 506 762 
Ft. Worth 3,901 127 135 4 28 
Galvestor 2,282 184 6 es o 
Hutchinson 9,332 ee es 11 6 
Indianapolis 475 1,052 70 43 ae 
Kans. City 23,597 717 57 88 63 
Milwaukee 67 24 2,158 


1 ~e 
Minneapolis 2,881 205 465 408 2,987 


New Orleans 197 486 3 

New York 524 12 5 - 2 
Omaha 12,193 1,203 87 28 49 
Peoria 284 35 es oe - 
Phila’ phia 2,093 612 oe 31 63 
Sioux City 985 267 83 2 56 
St. Joseph 3,451 225 263 5 17 
St. Louis 2,307 595 109 17 38 
Wichita 5,801 ~~ ve ar aT 
On Canal 223 133 es 

On Lakes 525 178 83 





Totals 87,169 13,132 2,581 3,538 6,895 
Totals year , 
ago 43,239 5,636 1,100 1,043 8,568 





MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for May 7 and 14: 


BRAN— May 7 May 14 
ae Br ae $....@*46.50 $....@*48.75 
DOD si vccscwe 39.50@ 40.00  ....@*41.25 
Sra 35.75@ 37.50 38.20@ 38.75 
August .+..... 35.50@ 36.50 37.60@ 38.00 
September 35.25@ 36.50 37.00@ 38.00 
October ....... 35.25@ 36.50 37.00@ 38.00 

SHORTS— 

ME beds ob b0t $56.00@ 56.50 $58.00@ 68.25 
June ..... ... 46.75@ 48.50 49.50@ 50.50 
Se er oe 41.50@ 44.00 43.50@ 45.25 
August ..... 40.50@ 43.00 43.00@ 44.00 
September 41.00@ 43.00 42.00@ 44.00 
October ...... 40.00@ 42.50 41.00@ 43.00 
Sales (tons) .. 1,320 960 
*Sale. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, May 7, 1949 (000’s omit- 
ted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barly 


WUERSO: cc bvcwes 383 547 

MGeMt 2 icscese 240 a oa 
Chicafo. .....«. ‘4 - 
RA. soet scares 236 300 ee es 
Milwaukee ...... rr we eo 57 





Totals ........ 476 683 547 57 
Previous week .. o> 
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Call... 


Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. . 


—good milling wheatl 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—immediate or deferred 
shipment! 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—our stocks analyzed 


for baking strength! 
Vidtcor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Ask for — 
LOREN JOHNSON or W.W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MTSSOURT 








B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


* WHEAT and RYE * 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 














PInES PEA 


se Se ae oe RR a 


BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE « NEBRASKA 



























“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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India to Retain 
Empire Ties as 
Independent Nation 


LONDON—The decision of. the 
British commonwealth premiers to 
allow India to retain membership of 
the empire organization as an inde- 
pendent sovereign republic has been 
widely welcomed in political and 
trade circles, although some misgiv- 
ing has been expressed at probable 
world repercussions on the question 
of trade preferences. 

Imperial preference, a major fea- 
ture of commonwealth relationships, 
provides favored treatment for the 
countries concerned in respect of 
tariffs, levies being graded at pref- 
erential rates or waived completely 
if the goods are consigned from and 
produced or manufactured in the 
countries comprising the British Em- 
pire. Flour is a case in point, while 
primary commodities used in the 
manufacture of animal feed may play 
an important part in the future. 

Observers have questioned wheth- 
er the arrangement now announced 
complies with international law. 
Foreign countries having most fa- 
vored nation clauses in their trade 
treaties with commonwealth coun- 
tries may object to an independent 
republic being given preferential tar- 
iff. rates. 

The most favored nation clause en- 
titles a nation to equal trade terms 
with other foreign countries, but 
members of the commonwealth have 
always been recognized as standing 
in special relationship to each other. 
Any deviation from this line, in the 
light of strong international objec- 
tions, might mean the virtual elim- 
ination of the empire preference sys- 
tem. 

While the system under present 
circumstances is not as valuable as 
in former years since trade is main- 
ly carried out at a government and 
diplomatic level, it will be increas- 
ingly important in the future when 
world primary producers, of which 
the U.S. is quoted as an important 
instance, are competing for the prof- 
itable British markets. 

In accepting the arrangement, the 
Indian politicians, led by Pandit 
Nehru, have not lost sight of the 
potential advantages presented by 
favorable trade relations with Brit- 
ain. In addition, trade with both 
Canada and Australia is considered 
to be of fundamental importance 
since both countries have supplied 
India with valuable wheat and flour 
in the past. 

Within the strict confines of inter- 
commonwealth relations, observers 
note that Australia is pressing for 
the reservation of the Indian market 
for herself to the exclusion of Can- 
ada, and this situation is considered 
to provide a possible source of fu- 
ture trouble in the setup now in- 
dicated. 

The total population of the British 
commonwealth is assessed at nearly 
470 million, of which India has 320 
million. India is the seventh largest 
producing country in the world, and 
her industrial and agricultural poten- 
tial, in the event of the moderniza- 
tion of her productive organization, 
is stated to be enormous. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





JAMES GARDNER RETIRES 
WINNIPEG — Country elevator 
agent for Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., at Virden, Man., some 22 miles 
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from the Saskatchewan boundary on 
the main line of the CPR, James 
Gardner, is retiring after many years 


‘of service. Few men in similar capac- 


ity can boast of a record equal to his: 
A member of the town council since 
1913; mayor for nine years; a mem- 
ber of the local hospital board for 27 
years, and president of the hospital 
board for 20 years, and many other 
community activities. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CANADIAN GRAIN LAB 
RELEASES 1948 REPORT 


WINNIPEG — The twenty-second 
annual report of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners Grain Research Lab- 
oratory has been released in booklet 
form. The report, covering the year 
1948, was compiled by Dr. J. A. An- 
derson, chief chemist, and T. R. Ait- 
ken, chemist. In addition to numerous 
charts and tables, the report covers 
in much detail the facilities of the 
laboratory, various investigations, an- 
nual studies and the quality of west- 
ern Canada grain crops. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


British Miller 
Calls for Return 
of Free Market 


LONDON—Claiming that govern- 
ment bulk buying was unsuited to 
competitive conditions, Cecil A. 
Loombe, a director of Joseph Rank, 
Ltd., the British flour milling or- 
ganization, and former director of 
cereal products at the Ministry of 
Food, writing in a political periodical, 
called for a return to the free mar- 
ket in respect of imported and home 
grown wheat. 

Admitting the right of any govern- 
ment to control flour supplies while 
shortages exist, Mr. Loombe said that 
the industry saw no reason why it 
should not be permitted to purchase 
its own wheat again. It was convinced 
that once the prewar system of grain 
trading was resumed, there would be 
no need for panic purchases to put 
right miscalculations while the quali- 
ty motive would be immediately in- 
troduced into future trading. This, 
however, did not constitute the total 
of the industry’s ultimate hopes since 
a far greater degree of autonomy still 
remained the final objective of the 
trade. 

The British flour milling industry 
produced 4.5 million tons of flour 
products annually, together with one 
million tons of animal feedstuffs. Re- 
ferring to the competition of import- 
ed flour, Mr. Loombe recalled that 
both French and German flour had 
been on offer in Britain in prewar 
days at prices less than one sixth of 
the continental domestic price. This 
competition, he considered, did most 
to establish the supremacy of the 
home mills, since it was recognized 
that only by prodigious production 
feats, coupled with unvarying high 
quality, could it oust the foreign 
product from the market. 

By 1939, the British miller had re- 
duced the demand for foreign flour to 
less than one tenth of that for the 
home article. Paying a tribute to 
the cooperative and sympathetic at- 
titude of the government of the day, 
Mr. Loombe referred to the passing 
of the Wheat Act in 1932 which gave 
the home grower an enhanced price 
and an assured market. To adminis- 
ter the act, the Wheat Commission 
was formed, comprising members 
drawn from the farmers, the millers, 
the importers and the consumers, 
among which the bakers were repre- 
sented. 

Since Britain was unable to pro- 








duce the quantity or quality of bread 
required without a plentiful supply of 
high grade. foreign wheat, supplies 
of wheat were purchased at differ- 
ent times from more than 40 dif- 
ferent countries and at all times 
the organization of the grain trade 
and the functioning of the free mar- 
ket insured a regular flow of wheat 
to millers in Britain. The millers re- 
tained the premium on quality and 
the wheat exporting countries appre- 
ciated the value of British-grain or- 
ders because they knew the best 
grades were required. Prices were 
flexible, and to facilitate trading gen- 
erally, and to enable large scale 
transactions to be negotiated with 
security, the Liverpool Futures Mar- 
ket was set up. 

This market served as a world 
clearing house, where merchants 
could buy and sell all varieties and 
quantities of wheat at current prices. 
Though a few purchases were made 


‘by speculators, thus giving Socialism 


the excuse it sought to attack the 
market, the great majority of the 
transactions were strictly business 
deals. 

So far from being speculative in 
character, the futures market, in its 
role of an international wheat ex- 
change, enabled both importers and 
exporters to trade with the minimum 
amount of risk. 

Mr. Loombe claimed that the re- 
sult of these efficient marketing and 
manufacturing methods was that the 
British consumer enjoyed the best 
and cheapest bread in the world. 

Tracing the history of the trade 
from the outbreak of war Mr. Loombe 
said that in 1939 it virtually ceased 
to exist as a free industry. The fu- 
tures market was closed while the 
government assumed control of buy- 
ing, importing and distributing wheat 
and flour. Though accepting these 
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conditions as justifiable during the 
war, the industry confidently ex. 
pected a major restoration of its lib- 
erty as soon as peace returned. 
Their expectations,were not met since 
the present government retained the 
state buying of wheat, which Mr. 
Loombe considers to be the control 
which chafes the millers most. 

Stressing the weaknesses of the 
present system, Mr. Loombe said that 
the number of overseas markets had 
been reduced to four, the U.S., Can- 
ada, Argentina and latterly Australia. 
Contracts were based on long term 
agreements, with no relief when 
prices fluctuated in favor of the buy- 
er. Prices were struck without any 
logical basis and sometimes they 
were fantastically high. In Decem- 
ber, 1947, Britain paid Australia $3.43 
bu. while New Zealand made a deal 
at the same time for $1.16 bu. Mr. 
Loombe also referred to the payment 
to Argentina of $120.90 ton as a re- 
sult of which the selling government 
made a profit estimated to be in the 
region of $34 million. 

Traders have praised Mr. Loombe’s 
analysis of the situation and hopes 
have been expressed by marketmen 
that the government will shortly 
agree to a restoration of free trade, 
in the wheat market at least. Opinion 
favors the restoration of the Liver- 
pool futures market since the use of 
its machinery would iron out many 
of those difficulties which arise be- 
tween governments and which cause 
friction between countries, a situa- 
tion which would never arise if trad- 
ers were allowed to negotiate deals 
on a trade level, these observers say. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
J. A. LAUGHLIN DEAD 
TORONTO—James Andrew Laugh- 
lin, 82, for 48 years mechanical en- 
gineer with the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd.; died here May 9. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—Russia is still engaged 
in extending her interests in the In- 
dian market. The latest deal to be 
negotiated involves the exchange of 
200,000 tons of wheat and 20,000 tons 
of corn for Indian tea and jute. Eu- 
ropean observers have remarked upon 
the policy of barter now a feature 
of trade with India, although the 
adoption of such a course became ob- 
vious when it was reported that the 
authorities were showing concern at 
the seriousness of the drain on the 
country’s foreign exchange resources 
caused by previous heavy expendi- 
ture on imported food grains. The In- 
dian finance minister recently ad- 
mitted that the chronic dollar deficit 
was the cause of considerable anxiety 
for government officials, and it ap- 
pears that there will have to be 
some reduction in deals with North 
America for this reason. 

There is, therefore, a strong like- 
lihood of the extension of the barter 
system between Russia and India in 
the near future, while later reports 
indicate that some of the eastern 
European countries are interested in 
similar deals. The extent of these will, 
of course, be decided by the sur- 
pluses, if any, available after the 
harvest, at present stated to have 
been jeopardized by abnormally dry 


weather. 
a a 
Finland’s imports of wheat in 1948 
have been officially returned at 109,- 
458 tons, an increase over the 1947 


figure of 91,787 tons. Rye imports, 





By George E. Swarbreck: 





however, showed a reduction from 
173,880 tons in 1947 to 125,854. 


moe PR 

The British bakery trade is to be 
honored June 28 when the Duchess of 
Kent, sister-in-law of King George, 
is to open the new bakery research 
station of the British Baking Indus- 
tries Research Assn. at Chorleywood, 
near London. Dr. John B. M. Cop- 
pock is the director of the research. 
The organization is credited with do- 
ing much useful work both for the 
baking trade and for the flour milling 


industry. - 

a 

The production of “tiddy oggies,”’ 

the name given by men of the British 
Royal Navy to pasties, has been 
stepped up to a thousand an hour 
by means of new labor saving ma- 
chines now being installed in the bak- 
eries of the larger ships in the fleet. 
Later, similar machines will be erect- 
ed at the main shore stations. By 
changing the die on the machines, a 
great variety of shapes and sizes of 
meat, fruit and mince pies can be 
produced. 

a PS 


Flour superseded wheat and peas 
in a charity distribution which took 
place at Wilmington, Kent on Easter 
Monday. When the Dean and Chapter 
took over the parsonage of Sutton 
and Wilmington in the reign of Hen- 
ry VIII, king of England from 1509 
to 1547, they found that the lease 
ordered them to deliver to the par- 
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te 


3 bu. wheat yearly at East- 
er. Another lease, granted to John 
Mumford in 1772, directed him to 

12 bu. peas to be distributed 
among the most needy persons in 
Wilmington and 20 bu. peas among 
the most needy persons in Sutton 
at Easter yearly. The 1949 recipi- 
ents found flour a much more use- 
ful adjunct to their larders. 


x k * 


Cheaper sugar is forecast for Brit- 
ain if a new unloading technique at 


. present in the experimental stage is 


adopted by the Ministry of Food. 
The experiment is being undertaken 
by the sugar refining firm of Tate 
and Lyle, Ltd. ‘and dispenses with 
the use of jute bags. The cargo of 
5,000 tons has been brought over 
in bulk from the Dominican Republic 
and 50 men are working with four 
mechanical 7-ton grabs, previously 
used for coal, in an effort to clear 
the cargo within 24 hours instead 
of in five days as under the old 
method. It is estimated that there 
will be a saving of $5 ton and the 
total financial saving was placed at 
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$30,000. Unfortunately, part of this 
saving has been offset by a 13-day 
delay due to a disagreement between 
the dockers’ trade unions and the 
refiners on the rate to be paid for 
unloading. The Ministry of Food is 
reported to be watching the experi- 
ment with interest, since general 
adoption might mean an all round 
decrease in the cost of sugar to bak- 
ers and consumers. 


x k * 


A recent fall in jute prices is ex-’ 


pected to continue, according to 
European jute traders. A major fac- 
tor in the situation is considered to 
be a reduction in demand from the 
Calcutta mills while further support 
is given by the expectation that the 
crop will be a good one, a figure in 
the region of 10 million bales being 
mentioned. This will be substantial- 
ly in excess of last year’s outturn. 
Experts consider, however, that it is 
too early to attempt to assess the 
final result in spite of the fact that 
reports indicate that the sown area 
represents a big increase. Difficulties 
of transport from up country might 
provide a limiting factor. 
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I, the bottom fell out of farm 

prices. Bankers and farmers 
alike remember that experience and 
it has made them cautious the last 
few years. 

As a matter of fact, farmers had 
been through a postwar deflation 
three times before 1920, each time 
after a major war. These experiences 
taught that a postwar deflation hits 
farmers first and it usually hurts 
them most. 

During the early stages of the re- 
cent war, Congress recognized what 
might happen again to agriculture at 
the end of the war. In order, there- 
fore, to insure adequate food produc- 
tion and at the same time give agri- 
culture temporary protection from 
postwar deflation, Congress passed 
legislation giving major farm com- 
modities price protection at 90% of 
parity for two years after the war’s 
end, 


KE ARLY in 1920, after World War 


No Longer Temporary 

By now, however, it is increasingly 
evident that the nation’s price sup- 
port policy for agriculture has gone 
far beyond postwar price insurance 
of a temporary character. 

Agriculture is rapidly becoming 
accustomed to government assistance 
in one form or another. Farmers, like 
other groups, appreciate this assist- 
ance, and once they have had a taste 
of it apparently they do not want 
to give it up. 

One example will illustrate this 
trend of thinking. When wheat prices 
were first supported by government 
loans back in 1938, the rate was only 
54% of parity (59¢ a bushel). Since 
then, the rate gradually has been 
increased to the current 90% of 
parity level. There are powerful 
groups in our Midwest area today 
who say wheat should have full 100% 
of parity support and that anything 
less is not giving the farmer his 
fair share. 

In fact, a major issue in new farm 
legislation hinges on whether price 
support shall be in terms of a rigid 
high 90% of parity, or even higher, 
or whether supports shall be flexible 
at 60% to 90% of parity depending 
on supplies of individual farm prod- 
ucts. 

Many Advantages 

The advocates of.a relatively high 
level of price and income supports to 
agriculture cite certain advantages, 
namely: 

1. Stabilized farm prices and in- 
comes tend to stabilize the rest of 
the economy. In the past, agriculture 
has often been the culprit in leading 
the country into depressions. There- 
fore, it is in the public interest to 
maintain a prosperous agriculture. 

2. Support of farm prices insures 
abundant production at all times 
with fair prices to consumers from 
year to year. Furthermore, support 
measures along with a _ feed-grain 
storage program promote stabilized 
livestock production operations. 

3. The farmer is entitled to a fair 
share of the national income. Because 
of the peculiar characteristics of ag- 
riculture and the extremely competi- 
tive forces in agriculture, the farmer 
can get this fair share only with 
government assistance. 

4. The farmer is up against rigid 
and administered costs at every 
turn. Examples of this are in fuel 
oils, machinery, labor, transportation, 
and equipment costs of all kinds. 


By 
Franklin L. Parsons 


On the other hand, some of the 
farm groups, some economists, and 
others, see certain disadvantages or 
pitfalls in price supports at relatively 
high and rigid levels. These groups 
advance their arguments about as 
follows: 

1. The costs of a high-level sup- 
port program may extend into many 
billions of dollars. To meet this cost, 
wealth must be taken from the pock- 
et of one group and transferred to 
the pockets of another. 

Even today in spite of unprece- 
dented prosperity and almost full 
employment, prices of wheat, corn, 
flax, butterfat, potatoes, certain 
fruits and some other farm products, 
are supported by government non- 
recourse loans, purchase agreements, 
and purchases for export or domestic 
disposal. 

2. Support prices at levels above 
the free market price are feared as 
only the forerunner to a seriously 
regulated and controlled agricultural 
economy. If farm production is to 
be controlled artificially, it raises 
questions whether resources may be 
used to the best advantage. For ex- 
ample, price supports for’ potatoes 
resulted in overproduction in recent 
years. Favorable price support levels 
for wheat and flax has brought out 
a 1949 acreage much in excess of 
recommended goals. 

There tends to be more or less 
waste of land, labor and capital re- 
sources when unneeded production 
takes place in response to artificially 
high support prices. 

3. If price supports are granted, 
what is to stop price-ceiling legisla- 
tion? After all, agriculture is a min- 
ority group—less than 19% of the 
total population. There are only 5% 
million farm operators against 16 
million labor union members. Gov- 
ernment by pressure groups may not 
always be in the farmer’s interest. 

4. The efficient farmer may find 
that controls are to his disadvan- 
tage. After all, approximately one- 
third of all farmers produce 85% 
of marketed food. The other two- 
thirds produce the remainder of 15%, 
but this group has the most votes. 
The larger and more efficient farm- 
er may eventually find himself 
hemmed in by regulations which tell 
him what to produce, how much, and 
how to produce it. 

5. High level price supports may 
materially reduce the export market 
on crops such as wheat, cotton and 
tobacco. If exports of these “surplus 
crops” are subsidized, other nations 
may accuse the U.S. of “dumping.” 
They undoubtedly would find means 
of retaliation. In any event the U.S. 
would soon find it necessary to pre- 
vent such exports from finding their 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Franklin L. 
Parsons, economist, Federal. Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis, gives an inter- 
esting appraisal of the long range 
farm price support proposal recently 
submitted by Charles F. Brannan, 
secretary of agriculture, in his April 
30 Monthly Review of Agricultural 
and Business Conditions. Mr. Par- 
sons covers the proposal from the 
standpoint of the farmer, the con- 
sumer and the taxpayer. The accom- 
panying article is the verbatim text 
of Mr. Parson’s discussion. 
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way back into the domestic market. 
This would not promote international 
economic cooperation. Rather it would 
promote economic nationalism. 


High Supports to Farmers 


In the light of these arguments for 
and against high farm support prices, 
it is interesting to note the principal 
features of agriculture’s newest farm 
plan which was presented to Con- 
gress in early April by Secretary 
Brannan. 

In the Secretary’s words the pur- 
pose of this plan is to protect farm- 
ers by giving them a fair, stable in- 
come and at the same time give con- 
sumers “a real break” on food prices. 


Direct Subsidies on Perishables 

Under the new proposal, prices of 
perishable or non-storable commodi- 
ties such as livestock and livestock 
products, poultry and eggs, milk and 
butterfat, and fruits and vegetables, 
would be allowed to seek their na- 
tural market level. The difference be- 
tween the average market price and 
the support price would be paid by 
government check direct to the pro- 
ducer. 

Under this plan, the government 
would make no effort to store, loan, 
destroy, or purchase supplies of these 
commodities. The market would sim- 
ply go low enough to clear. 

On the other hand, producers of 
storable commodities such as wheat, 
corn, and flax would have their prices 
supported as at present by loans, pur- 
chase agreements, and purchases for 
export. 


Old Parity Formula Scrapped 


The -new plan proposes to do away 
with the old parity price formula 
based for most commodities on 1910- 
14 price relationships. 

In its place a new formula is sub- 
stituted which sets up an “income 
support standard” as the goal. 

The goal is to insure for agricul- 
ture the same purchasing power it 
enjoyed during the 10-year period, 
1939-48, which is probably the most 
favorable period to agriculture on 
record. In other words, the objective 
would be to give farmers as a group 
the same purchasing power in 1950 
that they enjoyed in the base period, 
1939-48. The farm purchasing power 
is estimated at $18.2 billion for the 
average of the 1939-48 period. How- 
ever, on March 15, 1949, the prices 
paid by farmers were 1.44 times the 
1939-48 period. Therefore, the in- 
come standard should be 1.44 x 18.2 
billion or $26.2 billion. After this 
minimum income goal is set for the 
year ahead, it is translated back into 
prices of individual farm commodi- 
ties. 

This works out about like this: The 
income goal for 1950 ($26.2 billion) 
divided by the estimated average 
cash farm receipts for the preceding 
10-year period, 1940-1949 ($20.9 bil- 
lion). This results in a so-called ad- 
justment factor (1.25) which in turn 
is multiplied by the average price 
received for a farm commodity for 
the immediate preceding 10-year pe- 
riod, 1940-1949, 


Would Raise Support on Livestock 


The technique used in arriving at 
the income support standard and the 
method of translating this into the 
support price of a particular com- 
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modity is illustrated here for 1950 
with wheat as an example. 


(1) Estimated average farm purchas- 
ing power, 1939-48—in millions of 
dollars 

(2) Prices paid by farmers, includ- 
ing interest and taxes, March 15, 

1949 (1939-48=100)~............. 144 

(3) Income support standard for 1950 
—in millions of dollars (1) x (2) 

(4) Estimated average cash farm re- 

ceipts from marketings 1940-49— 

in millions of dollars 

(5) Ratio of income support stand- 
ard to 1940-49 average cash re- 
ceipts (3) + (4) 


26,234 


~ 


20,980 


1.25 


(6) Average prices received by farm- 


ers for wheat 1940-49 
Price support standard for wheat 
in 1950 (5) xX (6) 1.88 

*Data from statement by Secretary of 
Agriculture Charles F. Brannan at a joint 
hearing of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture and the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Thursday, April 7, 1949. 

This suggested support price for 
wheat of $1.88 under the Brannan 
plan compares with $1.95 under the 
old parity price formula. Most farm 
products, however, under the pro- 
posed formula would have higher 
support levels than they have under 
the old parity price formula (see 
table). In fact, most livestock and live- 
stock products would have consider- 


$1.50 


(7 


~ 
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-ably higher support levels. It is one 


of the professed aims of this new 
proposal to encourage a_ livestock 
economy by planning favorable live- 
stock-feeding ratios. 


Price Support Under 3 Plans 
March 15, 1949, Prices 
Present Aikenlaw Brannan 


Commodity law maximum Plan 
WER. ba 6 Shs $ 1.95 $ 1.85 $ 1.88 
Goem ovvis dees 1.42 1.35 1.46 
Flaxseed ..... 3.74 3.74 4.30 
Soybeans ..... 2.12 2.21 2.54 
MR each 3-5 0.0.0 16.10 16.60 19.00 
Beef cattle ... 12.00 14.80 16.90 
Butterfat .... -58 -58 -67 
a eee .47 .45 -46 


Another important feature of the 
proposal is that to be eligible for 
support the. individual farmer must 
agree to carry out certain designated 
conservation farming practices. 

In addition, the farmer must com- 
ply with acreage and marketing quo- 
tas when applied in order to be eligi- 
ble for assistance. 


Supports for Family Farms 

Still another important feature is 
the suggestion made in the original 
proposal to limit price support to 
family-sized farms. This was to be 
accomplished by limiting support to 
1,800 production units per farm. A 
production unit is 10 bu. corn or its 
price equivalent in terms of othe: 

commodities. 
Quantity equivalent to 


Commodity one production unit 
CT 35 C6 w'c acts bone capeeecenad’ 10.0 
pS ee ey see 7.77 
na din a ates ca ea a 3.40 
I bE a. oan a ew bei ha ne a 5.75 
ER WN, was wen 3b Sachs bibs ein 9.18 
EE WO eR hces ek < c.0 a.6h'6 Vo ok me 17.70 
NS fin abe woos ie od dots set ces -76 
ee Ge, “ONE ids ceric asd Puses -86 
SE ON GG: "66:59 0:00 ewin bs pa kis 21.82 
ge aren re betta 3.46 


A farmer might figure out any 
combination of enterprises he chooses, 
but he is eligible for support on only 
1,800 units worth of farm products. 
A producer of wheat would be eligi- 
ble for price support on only 13,986 
bu. if he raised wheat only or if he 
chose to use wheat as the entire pro- 
duction unit base. 

The difficulty of administering 
maximum supports and the fact only 
2% of farms exceed 1,800 produc- 
tion units may eventually eliminate 
this provision for consideration. In 
fact, Secretary Brannan is reported 
to have backed away from it already. 
It is important, however, in that it 
indicates official thinking in terms of 
support for family-sized farms, and 
it may point in the direction of farm 
programs of the future. 


Reactions to New Plan Mixed 


In conclusion, it should be empha- 
sized that this plan, at the present 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
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Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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SNOBUDDY 








Good flour and good merchandis- 
ing go hand in hand in building a 
flour distributor’s business. SNO- 
BUDDY ’S expert sales follow- 
through and complete merchandis- 
ing help for jobbers paves the way 
for success, just as SNOBUDDY 
quality insures baking satisfaction. 
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_Easier Wheat Prices Predicted Late 


in May; Feed Grains Likely to Firm 


Wheat prices during the fore part 
of May are expected to be erratic, 
in the opinion of economists at Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan. *Dur- 
ing the latter part of the month, 
prices are expected to weaken. The 
closing out of a large open interest 
in May futures contracts is expected 
to cause erratic price fluctuations 
until the bulk of open interest is set- 
tled. After this takes place prices 
probably will weaken under the in- 
fluence of new crop prospects. 

The official April 1. estimate of 
winter wheat production was 1,020 
million bushels and conditions have 
been favorable since that date. If 
spring wheat yields equal the 1938- 
47 average, total wheat production 
will be 1,310 million bushels. This 
would be second only to the record 
crop of 1947. Carryover July 1 is 
expected to be about 300 million 
bushels, making total supplies for 
the 1949-50 season in excess of 1,600 
million bushels. Official estimates of 
total disappearance for that season 
indicate a carry-over July 1, 1950, 
of about 500 million bushels. The 
average carry-over for 1932-41 was 
235 million bushels. 

Large quantities of 1948 wheat re- 
main in country elevators and ter- 
minal warehouses in parts of the 
heavy producing area. It appears 
doubtful that enough of this will be 
moved in time to avoid some conges- 
tion of transportation and storage 
facilities with the arrival of new crop 
wheat. Anticipation of this is re- 
flected in new crop futures prices. 

There is some concern over the 
possibility of increased tightness in 
free market supplies of old crop 
wheat since the Commodity Credit 
Corp. will own the bulk of supplies 
after taking over defaulted loan 
wheat and unliquidated purchase 
agreement wheat during May. If the 
CCC becomes more aggressive in 
its open market purchases, further 
tightness may develop. However, 
there is little to indicate increased 
CCC purchases. Recent reports on 
available stocks indicate that free 
market supplies will be close to do- 
mestic needs, but domestic buyers 
probably will delay purchases as 
much as possible until new crop sup- 
plies become available. 


Steady to slightly higher corn and 
grain sorghum prices and seasonally 
lower oats and barley prices are 
probable during May. The usual sea- 
sonal tendency for corn and grain 
sorghum prices to strengthen at this 
time is expected to be largely offset 
by the influence of large supplies 
of feed grains. On April 1 stocks 
of corn were the largest on record 
for that date. Oat and barley stocks 
were the second largest in seven 
years of comparable records. Market 
receipts of corn are expected to con- 
tinue light, due to the large discount 
at which this grain is selling under 
the loan rate. Producer apprehension 
over the possibility of resealing loan 
corn on farms for an extended period 
appears to be lessening with unofficial 
announcements of plans for increased 
storage payments if corn is resealed. 


Demand for feed grains is expected 
to be only moderate. Increased poul- 
try production probably will stimu- 
late demand for poultry feeds, but 
with the grazing season at hand feed 
demands for most classes of live- 
stock probably will taper off. CCC 
purchases of feed grains for export 
have been light for some time. How- 
ever, authorization of new ECA funds 
may result in some increase in ex- 
port purchases. Total corn purchases 
to date are about in line with the 
announced export goal. The bulk of 
this was acquired during December 
and January and average purchases 
during the remaining months will 
need to be larger than in recent 
months to accomplish the goal. The 
generally downward trend in oat and 
barley prices which has been in prog- 
ress since early in the year is expect- 
ed to continue. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DOW DIVIDENDS 


MIDLAND, MICH.—At a meeting 
of the board of directors of the Dow 
Chemical Co. May 3, regular divi- 
dends of $1 a share on the cumula- 
tive preferred stock series A and 
81%4¢ a share on the second preferred 
stock were declared. A dividend of 
40¢ a share on the Common stock was 
also declared, being increased from 
25¢ to 40¢. Dividends are payable 
July 15 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business July 1. 
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(Continued from page 18) 
of this kind will build better trade 
relations. 


Helpful Advertising 
O° 


Among the best sales helps that 
wholesale grocers have at their dis- 
posal is the point-of-purchase mate- 
rial supplied by many food manufac- 
turers. To a limited extent this type 
of sales help is provided by flour 
millers, but to a much larger de- 
gree other food manufacturers em- 
phasize advertising material of this 
kind. 

Unfortunately, it has been demon- 
strated that the great majority of 
retail grocers fail to take advantage 
of these sales helps. Either they are 
never used at all, or they are al- 
lowed to remain on counters until 
they become dirty and have lost all 
of their sales appeal. 

That is where wholesale grocery 
salesmen can not only serve their 
own interests, but those of their cus- 
tomers as well. Point-of-purchase 
sales material is recognized as be- 
ing an extremely strong advertising 
force, and it should be used accord- 
ingly. It can never move merchandise 
if it is not shown to consumers. 

Retail grocers are busy men, and 
frequently do not consider the value 
to themselves of the sales material 
provided them by flour millers and 
other food manufacturers. This ad- 
vantage should be impressed upon 
them continuously by grocery sales- 
men. Point-of-purchase advertising 
material will sell food, but it must 
be placed where consumers will see 
it every time they enter a grocery 
store. This practice will mean great- 
er sales for all concerned. 


Brokers’ Importance 


Increases 
re) 


We were giad to read recently 
that Paul S. Willis, president of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Ine., declared that with the return 
of stern competition in the food in- 
dustries the importance of brokers 
was enhanced. According to Mr. Wil- 
lis, “food brokers have courageously 
set standards and qualifications which 
measure very favorably with stand- 
ards maintained by large manufac- 
turers who are able to afford large 
retail sales staffs.” 

As competition becomes more keen 
in the flour distributing industry, and 
millers are compelled to watch their 
distribution functions more closely, 
there is no doubt but that flour brok- 
ers will play an increasingly impor- 
tant part in the distribution plans 
of medium sized mills. In fact, this 
type of distribution is the sole sal- 
vation of that type of mill. 

Through brokers, mills can main- 
tain a contact with the buyers of 
their products at a sales cost which 
they could not hope to do through 
their own personal sales organiza- 
tions. With the right type of coopera- 
tion, this method of distribution can 
be just as effective as that obtained 
through direct representation. 

Naturally mill sales managers need 
to keep in close contact with their 
brokers, the same as they would with 
their own salesmen. Through working 
together mutually in this manner 
both manufacturers and brokers serve 
their own interests to the best ad- 
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vantage, and at the same time they 
are providing a service for retailers 
and consumers which answer their 
needs most efficiently. 


Private Brand Growth 


1°) 

As conditions in the food industry 
have changed from a seller’s to a 
buyer’s market, there have been some 
signs of the resurgence of private 
brands, both among food jobbers and 
some of the larger retail grocers who 
are in a position to operate in this 
manner. During the war period this 
trend was checked, as buyers were in- 


terested in merchandise, not price nor 
brands. 

Before climbing on the band-wagon 
of private brands, wholesale grocers 
would do well to consider just what 
this means to themselves and their 
customers. In the first place, it means 
greater sales effort on their own part, 
as they will have virtually no aid 
from manufacturers. Furthermore, it 
will necessitate convincing consum- 
ers that flour and food packed un- 
der private brands have the guar- 
antee of manufacturers, such as it 
would under the latter’s own brands. 


As we have repeatedly written in 
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this column, we have no complaint 
with private brands just so long as 
their distributors are fully aware of 
the responsibility they assume in 
marketing them. We would suggest 
to all wholesalers that, before em- 
barking upon a private brand enter- 
prise, they discuss this problem with 
their suppliers. By doing this they 
might learn much that would be to 
their own advantage. 


Sales Follow-Through- 


©) 
When intensive sales activities are 
necessary, as they are at this time, 
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Bakers who use these LARABEE Flours have come 
to know them over the years as outstandingly de- 
pendable for baking of uniform high quality pro- 
ducts. And they realize, too, that this uniform 
quality is essential to continuing consumer demand 
in today’s highly competitive markets. 

Each well known brafid of LARABEE ‘Bakers 
Flours’ represents its own long-established high 
standard of baking performance. Throughout the 
entire range, from ‘Special Purpose’ Soft Flours to 
the premium strength Southwestern hard wheat 
flours, these preferred brands offer you a wide 
selection from which to meet your regular or 
special baking needs. 

Consult us about your flour requirements, or 
ask the LARABEE representative to call. 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Commander-Layatbee Milling Company 
: GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, KANSAS CITY @ COMMANDER MILLING 


COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS ©@ BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, BUFFALO 
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nothing can be more important than 
the well-known follow-through. For 
instance, it is by no means sufficient 
for a flour distributor to have one of 
his salesmen call on a prospect, and 
then let the matter rest there. Even 
though the salesman obtains an or- 
der, this should be followed up as ef- 
fectively as possible. 

Every buyer likes a little extra at- 
tention. The salesman calling on him 
may be a good friend of his, but he 
still likes to receive at least a lit- 
tle attention from the sales man- 
ager or some other executive of the 
company. This type of follow-through 


helps both the salesman and the 
company. 

In merchandising flour or any other 
food product, one form of sales ac- 


tivity is not sufficient to do the best . 


possible work. All must be tied to- 
gether, and that is what is common- 


ly known as follow-through in sales-. 


manship. It is the most important 
factor in moving flour. 


The Program Progresses 
° 


We would like to call to the at- 
tention of flour distributors the 
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steady progress that is being made 
by the Millers Long Range Program. 
Month after month it has carried to 
millions of consumers the story of 
how well products made from flour 
fit into their daily diet. It has not 
only pointed out the nutritional value 
of these products, but it has also 
pointed out their economy. 

Flour distributors at no time have 
been asked to contribute financially 
to this program. They have, however, 
been requested to support it in all 
other ways they can. The National 
Association of Flour Distributors has 
formally endorsed the program, and 
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has asked its members to cooperate 
with it to the best of their ability. 

This is the least that flour distrib- 
utors can do. They could not, by 
themselves, carry on any such pro- 
gram, and yet the advertising that is 
being done will react as much to their 
advantage as it will to millers. Con- 
sequently, it is to their own persona! 
advantage to use this advertising in 
every way they can so that it wil! 
have the utmost effect upon con- 
sumers. 


Grocery Sales Satisfactory 
“ 


It is encouraging to note that foi 
the first part of this year grocery 
sales maintained their volume very 
satisfactorily. According to statistics 
we have read, the volume at retail 
corresponds favorably with the sim- 
ilar period of 1948, and the same 
thing applies to wholesale grocer) 
sales. Naturally, such sales declined 
somewhat when commodity price 
breaks occurred, but quickly re- 
covered. 

Furthermore, it appears that in- 
ventories are being held up well, 
showing only slight changes from 
those of a year ago. Despite this 
fact, both wholesale and retail gro- 
cers are reported to be somewhat 
understocked. This situation should be 
watched closely, for while it is not 
wise at this time to maintain exces- 
sive inventories, nevertheless the vol- 
ume of business will be curtailed by 
too low stocks. 

All of this information should, of 
course, be encouraging to the do- 
mestic wholesale and retail flour and 
food distributing industries. At this 
time there is no reason to anticipate 
any undue declines in the food vol- 
ume, but the situation naturally calls 
for intensive marketing activities. 
Competition is undoubtedly much 
more active than it has been for 
some years, and, although the volume 
of business is there to be had, it 
will not come in voluntarily. This is 
once more an era of salesmanship. - 


Methods of 


Marketing Foods 
° 


Wholesale grocers and other dis- 
tributors of flour are, of course, di- 
rectly- interested in the merchandising 
activities of their retail grocery cus- 
tomers. They are concerned in help- 
ing their retail outlets increase their 
business, and in order to help them 
do this they must know existing 
trends in retail food merchandising. 

It is interesting, therefore, to note 
the rapid advances in the self-service 
type of retailing among independent 
operators. For example, data recently 
released by the “Progressive Grocer” 
indicate that in 1939 only 13% of 
the independent grocery store busi- 
ness was done under the self-service 
method, but that by 1948 it had in- 
creased to 50%. 

Furthermore, this same trend was 
evident in chain grocery stores, so 
that quite evidently it is a tend- 
ency among all types of retail food 
merchandising. This means, of course, 
that flour packages should be made as 
attractive as possible, as they more 
or less must sell themselves. Re- 
tailers must be convinced of the need 
for more attractive displays in their 
stores when they go to this type of 
merchandising. Counter cards become 
more important, as do price tags and 
everything else that will automatical- 
ly attract the attention of shoppers. 
By helping their customers along 
these lines, wholesale grocers will 
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‘CEREAL TECHNOLOGY CHANGES 


DESCRIBED AT AACC MEETING 


34th Annual Meeting of Cereal Chemists Under Way in 
New York; Report Presented on Newfoundland 
Nutrition Survey 


By PAUL L. DITTEMORE and GEORGE W. POTTS 
of the Editorial Staff of The Northwestern Miller 


NEW YORK—Advancements in the 
field of cereal technology during the 
past year are being described for the 
members of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists at the organ- 
ization’s / 34th annual meeting in 
progress at Hotel Statler. The meet- 
ing opened May 16 and will close 
May 20. 

Attendance is somewhat below 
normal, with approximately 400 mem- 
bers registered at the close of the 
first full day. About one half of the 
men are accompanied by their wives, 
for whom the ladies’ entertainment 
committee has provided a round of 
activities. 

W. L. Haley, president of the asso- 
ciation and director of production 
and products control for Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, said in 
his address at the opening of the 
meeting that ‘‘the exchange of scien- 
tific information at this meeting of- 
fers each of us the opportunity to 
learn of the most recent advances in 
our field and, at the same time, en- 
joy the fellowship of old friends and 
new.” 


He said that the International 


Wheat Agreement emphasizes the 
part that this cereal grain will play 
in the world food supply and that one 
of the problems facing cereal tech- 
nologists the world over is the pro- 
tection of the grain and its products 
during storage. He recommended 
that further emphasis be given to re- 
searches into the complete recovery 
and full utilization of processed ce- 
real products. 

Mr. Haley also told the members 
of AACC that it probably would be 
necessary for the association to in- 
crease its dues. The last increase, he 


pointed out, was made in 1927 and 
while the organization still has funds 
in the treasury, it is “just about 
breaking even.” He also said that a 
committee had been appointed to plan 
a reorganization of the duties of the 
office of managing editor of the or- 
ganization’s several publications. 


Reports on Survey 


Dr. Norman Jolliffe, Bureau of Nu- 
trition, New York City Department 
of Health, followed Mr. Haley on 
the opening program with a summary 
of the recently reported nutrition 
surveys in Newfoundland. The first 
survey, hé said, was made in 1944 
with a clinical examination of 868 
individuals representative of the 
country’s 350,000 population. A simi- 
lar survey was made in 1948 to meas- 
ure the effects of flour enrichment 
and margarine fortification upon the 
general level of. that country’s 
health. 

He described the marked improve- 
ment in health conditions, and par- 
ticularly the reduction in ailments 
attributable to riboflavin and thia- 


mine deficiencies. Infant mortality 


had been reduced from 96 to 76 per 
thousand, and pulmonary diseases al- 
so showed a reduction. Dr. Jolliffe, 
said that the most significant obser- 
vation upon the behaviours of the 
Newfoundlanders when the 1948 sur- 
vey was made was in their lack of 
apathy which was so apparent in the 
1944 survey. 

In closing, the physician observed 
that there is a need for more nutri- 
tion education in Newfoundland, plus 
extensive distribution of cod liver oil 
and vitamin C. 

(A detailed summary of the New- 








Dr. Frank C. Hildebrand 


W. L. Haley 








AACC PRESIDENTS—Dr. Frank C. Hildebrand of the products control 
department of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, May 19 will take over the 
presidency of the American Association of Cereal Chemists, now holding its 
annual meeting in New York. He succeeds W. L. Haley, director of produc- 
tion and products control, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. Mr. Hildebrand 
Was named to the office of president-elect a year ago. 
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foundland nutrition surveys was pub- © 


lished in the April 5 issue of The 
Northwestern Miller.) 


N. L. Gregory, Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, presided at a 
session on milling technology during 
the afternoon of May 16. During the 
session the chemists heard discus- 
sions ranging from the need for 
standardizing experimental milling 
techniques to physical variables af- 
fecting the bleaching of flour. The 
session closed at 4 p.m. and the mem- 
bers went on a sightseeing boat trip 
down the Hudson River. A _ buffet 
supper was served during the boat 
ride. 

Discuss Equipment 


The morning session May 17 was 
devoted to reports on new develop- 
ments in cereal laboratory equipment 
and techniques. The enzyme chemists 
had their inning with a full after- 
noon of discussion May 17. 


W. H. Waddell, Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, Guelph, Ont., will be 
one of the speakers during the session 
on grain which will be held in the 
forenoon of May 18. He will report 
on a study of the quality of wheat 
as affected by soil and climate. Four 
additional reports will complete the 
grain session. 


The annual business session also is 
scheduled for the morning of May 18 
at which time the various commit- 
tee reports will be presented. 


The newly elected president-elect 
of the association, to serve in 1950-51, 
will be announced during the busi- 
ness session. Candidates on the mail 
ballot which was sent to members 
some time ago were Dr. H. K. Park- 
er, director of the flour research lab- 
oratories, Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc., Newark, N.J., and Dr. John A. 
Shellenberger, head of the depart- 
ment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


The chemists are scheduled to take 
postmen’s holidays during the after- 
noon of May 18 with trips to any one 
of the five manufacturing plants in 
the metropolitan area. 


The chemistry and technology of 
flour and dough will be reviewed on 
the morning session May 19, with 
eight reports scheduled on the pro- 
gram. 

Baking Session Set 

During the afternoon of May 19, 
George Garnatz, Kroger Food Foun- 
dation, Cincinnati, will preside at a 
session on baking technology for 
which seven reports have been pro- 
grammed. This session is expected 
to be well attended because of the 
current interest in the use of short- 
enings and emulsifiers now being dis- 
cussed at the bread standards hear- 
ings in Washington. 

The annual banquet and installa- 
tion of officers will take place on the 
evening of May 19. Dr. Frank C. 
Hildebrand, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, will succeed Mr. Haley as 
president of the association for the 
coming year. 


The meeting will close with a ses- 
sion on nutrition during the morn- 
ing of May 20. Dr. Charles Glen King, 
Bureau of Nutrition, New York City. 
Health Department, will open the 
session with a report on the prog- 
ress of research in human nutrition. 
Dr. King was a featured speaker at 
the organization’s convention in 1947 
and it is expected that he will at- 
tract a large audience. 

Four additional reports are sched- 
uled for the closing session. The pro- 
gram includes a total of 49 techni- 
cal addresses, plus the business 
meeting. 
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Ralph S. Moore 


RE-ELECTED—Ralph 8. Moore, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Soy Rich 
Products, Inc., soybean. processors, 
and president of Moore Grain, Inc., 
which operates a line of country ele- 
vators in south central and western 
Kansas, was reelected president of 
the Wichita Board of Trade recently. 
Paul Ross, of the Wichita Terminal 
elevator, Inc., was chosen vice presi- 
dent and E. E. French named secre- 
tary-treasurer. Directors elected were 
W. H. Ottery, C. P. Garretson and A. 
W. Gill. R. W. Payne and Robert Ginn 
are holdover members of the board 
of directors. 





USDA GRAIN DELIVERIES 
TOTAL 3,087,000,000 LB. 


WASHINGTON — Deliveries of 
grain and grain products made up 
3,087 million pounds of the 4,514 mil- 
lion pounds of food and agricultural 
commodities delivered by the US. 
Department of Agriculture during 
March. 

Deliveries under the Economic Co- 
operation Administration program 
included 959 million pounds of wheat, 
839 million pounds of corn, 84 million 
pounds of soybeans for crushing, 59 
million pounds of flour, 38 million 
pounds of flaxseed for crushing, 35 
million pounds of rye, 30 million 
pounds of barley ‘and 11 million 
pounds of oats. 

March deliveries to the Depart- 
ment of the Army, largely for civil- 
ian relief feeding in occupied areas 
consisted of 429 million pounds of 
wheat, 153 million pounds of corn, 
58 million pounds of barley, 55 mil- 
lion pounds of soybeans for crush- 
ing, 43 million pounds of potato flour, 
26 million pounds of flour, and 16 
million pounds of grain sorghums. 

Deliveries to cash-paying foreign 
governments included 406 million 
pounds of wheat. 
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HIGHER NET REPORTED 
BY CORN PRODUCTS FIRM 


NEW YORK—Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. profits increased substan- 
tially in the March quarter to $3,- 
314,562 from $1,530,159 a year ago. 
Earnings a share mounted to $1.14 
from 43¢. 

Corn prices have declined, but the 
company has noticed the diminishing 
tempo of business, Morris Sayre, 
president, commented in a letter to 
stockholders. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





T. F. Winburn, manager, Industrial 
Fumigant Co., Kansas City, was in 
Minneapolis May 10 and 11 on busi- 
ness. 

C 


J. M. Spangler, Spangler Mills, 
Camp Hills, Pa., was the guest on the 
New York Produce Exchange of J. H. 
Blake. 

* 


Dewey Parris, maintenance fore- 
man for Omar Bakery, Inc., has been 
named vice president of the Fore- 
man’s Club of Columbus, Ohio, in 
charge of membership. 

S 


Gustave Eiseman, executive vice 
president, Continental Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, was in New York recently 
on business. : 

* 


Raymond White has been apointed 
to the staff of James F. Corbett, vice 
president of the Frantz Co., Pitts- 
burgh, as a production service man. 
Mr. White was formerly connected 
with Gorman’s Bakery, Central Falls, 
R.I1. 

es 


Charles R. Veeck, production su- 
perintendent for the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., is one of 
four candidates for election to the 
board of education.in New Ulm. 

® 

Samuel R. Strisik of the S. R. 
Strisik Co., New York, is on a 10-day 
fishing trip to Newcastle, N.B., 

* 

James W. Ringwald of the New 
York office of Bunge Corp. has spent 
the past two weeks in the Kansas 
City office. He formerly was a mem- 
ber of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade before accepting the New York 
position last year. 

* 

Daniel J. Rhule, sales manager, 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, who has been driving east with 
Mrs. Rhule, arrived in New York 
May 15 and visited Francis M. 
Franco. 


Cc. J. 8. Allan, manager, New York 
office of Smith Murphy Co., Inc., 
grain merchant, returned at the close 
of the week from a several weeks’ 
trip abroad. 

® 


E. R. Jessen, vice president, Uhl- 
mann Grain Co., Kansas City, and 
J. A. Benjamin, vice president and 
secretary of the Uhlmann company in 
Chicago, entertained members of the 
Kansas City grain trade at cocktails 
and dinner May 10 at the Mission 
Hills Country Club in Kansas City. 

e 


0. D. Fisher, chairman, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, was a 
visitor in Kansas City May 11. Mr. 
Fisher attended a directors’ meet- 
ing of a southern lumber company 
in which he has an interest. 

oe 


Miss Adelaide M. Enright, presi- 
dent, Old-Fashioned Millers, Inc., St. 
Paul, left New York May 16 after 
spending nearly a week there during 
which she called at the offices of 


the Chinski Trading Corp., which han- 
dles the account. 


J. J. Flannery of the Larabee Flour 
Mills, Kansas City, called on the 
New York flour trade last week. 

® 


John Stark, president, Mid-Conti- 
nent Grain Co., Kansas City, left 
May 12 with a group of trade friends 
for a 10-day vacation at Gull Lake 
in Minnesota. Those who are going 
on the outing are C. J. Gundelfinger, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Kansas 
City; John Blowers, Standard Milling 
Co., Kansas City; Jack Marts, Farm- 
ers Commission Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas; Ray E. Larson, General 
Mills, Inc., Kansas City; T. A. O’Sul- 
livan, vice president, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City; Jack 
Stevens, Stevens Grain Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas; Harry Ragan, Ragan 
Grain Co., Kansas City, and Tanner 
G. Stephenson, Checkerboard Eleva- 
tor Co., Kansas City. 


A Dallas visitor in the grain trade 
of Kansas City May 10 was Don C. 
Warner, Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Ltd. 
Mr. Warner was on his way to Min- 
neapolis for business and a visit with 
relatives. 


E. P. Mitchell, president, E. P. 
Mitchell Co., Kansas City, has an- 
nounced the birth of a grandson May 


2. The new baby’s name is E. P. 
Mitchell III and is the son of E. P. 
Mitchell, Jr., a Kansas City lawyer. 


a 

Earl E. Dusenbery, prominent flour 
distributor of Des Moines, Iowa, and 
president of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors, was a visitor 
in the New York offices of The North- 
western Miller last week. Mr. Dusen- 
bery will remain in the East until 
after the association’s convention in 
Philadelphia May 22-24. 

& 

A visitor in Kansas City trade mar- 
kets May 16 was J. R. Mulroy, vice 
president and manager of the Alton, 
Tll., plant of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. 

& 

H. G. Stinnett, Jr., president, Har- 
vest Queen Mill & Elevator Co., 
Plainview, Texas, visited the Kansas 
City Board of Trade May 16. 

B 

Leo Potishman, president of the 
Transit Grain Co., Fort Worth, Tex- 
as, was recently elected a director of 
the Fort Worth & Denver City Rail- 
road, a subsidiary of the Burlington 
Lines. 

e 


I. E. Larrabee, manager of the 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., King- 
fisher, Okla., was a recent visitor at 
the Oklahoma City headquarters of 
the Oklahoma Millers Assn., of which 





S. S. Adair 


NEW A-D-M TREASURER—S. S. 
Adair was elected treasurer of the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis, at a meeting of the board of 
directors May 10. In 1917 Mr. Adair 
joined the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
which was combined with Com- 
mander Milling Co. in 1926 to form 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., of 
which he became vice-president and 
controller. Commander-Larabee was 
purchased by the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. in 1932. Mr. Adair be- 
came controller of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland in 1947, and continued in 
that capacity until he assumed his 
new position as treasurer May 10. 





Carl C. Farrington 


A-D-M DIRECTOR—Carl C. Far- 
rington, vice president and manager 
of the grain department of the Arch- 
er-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, 
was elected a director of the com- 
pany at a meeting of the board May 
10. He is a graduate of Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
He entered government service as 
a junior agricultural economist in 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and in 1934 joined the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. 
In 1940 he was appointed a vice 
president of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. Mr. Farrington joined Archer- 
Daniels-Midland in early 1948. 


he is president. Mr. Larrabee had re- 
turned from a tour of the panhandle 
wheat area and reported that “bar- 
ring calamity” Oklahoma will prob- 
ably produce 110 to 130 million bush- 
els of wheat this year. 


Hopp Cushing, Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., Minneapolis, re- 
turned this week from a two weeks’ 
stay at his parents’ home in Texas. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Cushing. 


Stephen Crosby recently resigned 
as secretary of Mrs. Karl’s Bakeries, 
Inc., Milwaukee, after 15 years with 
the company. Mr. and Mrs. Crosby 
will make their home in Hollywood, 
Cal. 

e 


L. C. Chase, vice president, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., and general 
manager, Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, is visiting his son, L. R. Chase, 
Park Ridge, Ill. Mrs. L. C. Chase is 
also making the trip. 


Mrs, J. Spagnol, wife of J. Spagnol, 
Pittsburgh representative of W. J. 
Jennison Co., Minheapolis, sailed May 
14 on the S.S. America, for a four 
months’ trip abroad, visiting in 
France, Italy and Switzerland. 


Miss Elizabeth Reynolds, Atlanta 
correspondent for The Northwestern 
Miller and associated publications, 
and Gerald T. Massie, Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Atlanta, have announced 
their recent marriage. Mr. and Mrs. 
Massie will reside in Brookhaven, a 
suburb of Atlanta. 


W. A. Chain, Abilene, Kansas, pres- 
ident of the Acme Flour Mill Co., 
Oklahoma City; Charles C. Reynolds, 
general manager of the mill, and 
R. H. Jordon, Oklahoma City, federal 
grain inspector, have returned from 
a trip through western Oklahoma 
and the Texas panhandle inspecting 
the current wheat crop, which they 
forecast will produce a bumper 
yield. 

* 


E. D. Russell, sales manager for 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, left May 14 for a two weeks’ 
trip through the eastern states, to 
call on the firm’s connections. 


DEATHS 


Dr. F. F. Tisdall, associate profes- 
sor of pediatrics at the University 
of Toronto and director of labora- 
tories, Hospital for Sick Children, 
died at his farm near Thornhill re- 
cently. Dr. Tisdall, who specialized 
in nutrition and health of children, 
contributed many articles to scien- 
tific publications and was well known 
for his connection with the New- 
foundland nutrition survey and his 
report on basic diet requirements 
prepared for Toronto relief authori- 
ties some years ago. He was a gradu- 
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BENJAMIN GOTTFRIED 
HONORED 


NEW YORK—More than 100 lead- 
ers of the baking and flour industry 
attended a dinner May 10 at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in honor of Ben- 

Gottfried, head of the Gott- 
fried Baking Co., Inc., and to express 
their support of the United Jewish 
Appeal’s 1949 program of relief. Dr. 
Frank Kingdon, well known author, 
was guest speaker. Samuel R. 
Strisik, president of S. R. Strisik & 
Co. and division chairman, welcomed 
guests. He announced that “the in- 
dustry’s overwhelming response to 
the needs of the 1949 UJA drive is 
unprecedented in the history of the 
division.” Mr. Gottfried was present- 
ed with a scroll of distinction honor- 
ing him for the philanthropic work 
he has done in past years. 


ate of the University of Toronto and 
did postgraduate work at the Hos- 
pital for Sick Children and Johns 
Hopkins University, was a fellow of 
both London and Canadian Colleges 
of Physicians and held the Order of 
the British Empire for Distinguished 
Service during World War II when 
he acted as chief consultant on nu- 
trition for the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. Before the war his researches 
into diet, and particularly vitamin 
D infusion in bread, won him high 
renown. 


Henry K. Seely, 63, superintendent 
of flour milling operations for the 
0. A. Cooper Co., Humboldt, Neb., 
died suddenly May 1 as a result of 
a cerebral hemorrhage. Mr. Seely 
had been in charge of the Cooper mill 
for many years, and started with the 
company in 1907. Surviving are his 
widow and two daughters. 


Mrs. Fritz Stern, wife of the head 
of the Stella Flour & Feed Co., New 
York, died May 9 following a recent 
operation. 





Federation Meeting 





(Continued from page 10) 


law is not likely to be adopted. 

Reviewing the recent maneuvering 
in connection with labor legislation 
to replace the Taft-Hartley law, the 
congressman declared that the labor 
committee of the House, of which 
he is a member, may yet have an 
opportunity to write a new bill which 
will embody the needed changes in 
the present law. 

Mr. Morton declared that much of 
the present confusion and conflict on 
labor legislation arises from the fact 
that the old Wagner Act became a 
sort of “political sacred cow.” In- 
stead of amending it as evidence of 
need developed from year to year, 
the act was maintained in its orig- 
inal state until a major operation 
was needed. This naturally generated 
a terrific emotional impact on labor. 

Every effort should be made to 
get the labor bill out of politics, Mr. 
Morton said. The debate and contro- 
versy about it is tending to develop 
class differences and generate emo- 
tions which.are bad for our form 
of government and individual enter- 
prise economy, he added. 

The American people expect gov- 
ernment assistance in the three fields 
of health, housing and education, the 
congressman stated. This social legis- 
lation is going to be passed, he de- 
clared, and Congress must try to 
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do it in keeping with the American 
tradition of free enterprise. It would 
be possible to meet needs in these 
social fields, in foreign relief and 
the regular government expenses 
without tax increases by following 
out the recommendations of the Hoo- 
ver commission on government re- 
organization, but Mr. Morton said 
that it is extremely difficult to bring 
about economies in battling an en- 
trenched group of over 2,000,000 peo- 
ple, many of them in government 
jobs for over 20 years. 


Economist Speaks | 


A Harvard business economist, Dr. 
Sumner H. Slichter, at the conclud- 
ing session of the convention on May 
11 declared that despite the present 
readjustment in business, the nation’s 
economy is in a remarkably strong 
position. 

Dr. Slichter gave the following rea- 
sons: 

“Debts are low in relation to in- 
comes; the rate of spending is low 
in relation to holdings of cash and 
demand deposits; inventories are low 
in relation to sales; only limited 
progress has been made in catching 
up on the accumulated demand for 
housing.” 

Dr. Slichter said that the contrac- 
tion in business ‘will not be long or 
deep, unless there is a substantial 
drop in expenditures for durable con- 
sumer goods, housing, or plant and 
equipment. “For example, if expen- 
ditures by business on plant and 
equipment, which were nearly $19 
billion in 1948, were to drop by a 
little more than one third to about 
$12 billion (the level of 1946), there 
would be (other things being equal) 
an additional drop in expenditures 
for consumer goods (because of un- 
employment in the capital goods in- 
dustries), and the gross national 
product might decline by perhaps 
twice the fall in expenditures on 
plant and equipment,” he explained. 


Drop Will Not Be Great 


“T do not believe, however, that the 
drop in business is likely to be either 
deep or prolonged. I know of no way 
of predicting when contraction will 
be superseded by expansion. One may 
state with confidence, I think, that 
the postponement of fhe purchase of 
non-durable or semi-durable_ con- 
sumer goods will not be an important 
cause for business contraction over 
an extended period. If there is a sub- 
stantial drop in these expenditures, it 
will be because of a fall in incomes 
originating from other causes,” he 
added. 

“Furthermore,” Dr. Slichter stated, 
“there is not likely to be a substan- 
tial drop in expenditures on housing 
or on industrial plant and equip- 
ment. The needs are still too great. 
Furthermore, the advantages of post- 
poning buying are limited. Conse- 
quently, decisions to postpone buying 
usually do not result in deferring 
purchases by more than 6, 9 or 12 
months. It is to be noted that a drop 
in buying which results from a de- 
cision to postpone simply means a 
larger demand some time in the near 
future. Finally, the contraction of 
the economy is being limited by 
large increases in expenditures by 
local and state governments and by 
the national government. In 1948 the 
consumption of goods by government 
will be $7 billion or $8 billion more 
than last year and the total expendi- 
tures of government will grow by 
even larger amounts. The rise in 
spending by governments has not 
been sufficient to prevent some con- 
traction of the economy. Neverthe- 
less, it has been an important limit- 
ing influence. All of these considera- 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 1b.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicaga oe Kans, City St.Louis Buffalo 
gt. a reas $...@6.95 $. S60 F.6D. BD oc yea aes 
Spring top patent ............% 5.80@65.10 > ta a A Be 6.93. of ake 
Spring high gluten ............. -@. 5.35 @5. 60 ...@... ~-@... s.ib@s. 90 
 . , & | PSR Sy ee -@. 6.35@5.55 ...@... -» @5.30 
Spring standard ................ 5.15 @5-60 §.20@5.40 ...@... --@5.20 S.téo8. 80 
Meee. TOG GIORE ose nce ccs 4.60@5.30 5. ag “ea 35 <a Se --@5.10 5. i 60 
Hard winter family ............ Ty -@ ... 6.10@6.50 .- @6.65 sts ae 
Hard winter short ............. 5.10@5.50 e's 5.00@5.20 --@6.30 ... 4 sad 
Hard winter standard .......... 4.90@5.35 -@.,. 4.90 @5.05 --@5.10 5.75@5.85 
Hard winter first clear ......... «++ @4.25 — 3.80@3.85 --@4.15 56.50@5.60 
Soft winter family ............. Cert cee ee oy, Bae --@5.90 ae ee 
Soft winter short patent ...... 6.00@6.70° --@. 6.50@6.75 --@5.85 5.75@5.85 
Soft winter standard ........... Bia? haben .@. -@. oat ans Jee OP teins 
Soft winter straight ............ es 5.20@5.30 -.-@5.00 5.60@5.70 
Soft winter first clear ......... 5. io 5. 66 Fey bet -@. -»-@4.25 4.50@4.60 
RVC BEUr, WRG 2. ccc cceseccens 3.97@4.10 60 428. coc ace «».@4.45 4.90@5.00 
Se: Se, GOONER see ow Os Sees hee 3.10@3.37 -@3.76 --@ -@3.25 3.65@3.75 
Durum, gran., bulk ..........+. 4.96 @5.22 *4, 85@4. 90 --@ @5.70 +» @5.29 

*120 days, $5.05. 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 

Se NE ks bids 6809 ove 08 be $...@7.25 $6.75@6.80 $...@... $6.84@6.94 $...@... 
Spring high gluten ........... ba% 5.80@6.00 6.05@6.15 5.90@6.10 5.99@6.19 --@.. 
Be ee SP ae re ae 5.95@6.05 5.85@6.05 5.60@5.99 3 @ 2 
Spring standard ................ 5.60@5.85 5.85@5.95 5.75@5.95 5.50@5.84 .-@.. 
Pre ene 5.40@5.55 65.45@5.70 5.50@5.65 5.23@5.74 s eT kee 
Hard winter short ......0...... 5.80@6.15 5.60@5.80 5.90@6.20 5.65@5.73 -@.. 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.50@5.70 5.50@5.70 65.60@5.85 5.44@5.58 -@.. 
Soft winter family ............-. oon bss o2e-@... %7.27@7.30 @ ... so ey 
Soft winter straight ...,........ 5.25@5.75 ...@... 5.30@5.80 ...@ --@.. 
Soft winter standard .......... -@., 6.10@5.356 ...@... -@ -@.. 
Beye BOUT, We: 06. ccs vewtone oe @ oo £3OOUO 1... ... 4.10@4. 59 6. 
yD ee, SESE ee ee at ee ove @® vows ee. ee aa > ag eas 
Durum, @ram., BUIkK 6.05.2 cccee 5.52@5.67 et Pee Ys - @5.59 .-@. 

Senttio Los ow; , Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent .... $...@6.80 $...@ Spring top patent] ... -@10.90 $11.16 @11.30 
Bluestem ......... ++-@6.02 ...@... Spring second patent{ -@10.40 10.65@10.90 
Bakery grades .... ...@6.05 ...@... Spring first clearf ... -@ 9.30 eee : 
Ss rr ee os ROR ko ete Spring exports§ ..... .@14,.15 «+ -@ 

Ontario soft winterst -@ 9.50 -.-@ 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand jutes. 198-Ib. pathonn: §280 lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized 


from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-)b. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicag Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... -_ 00@ 67. 50 4 $....@55.00 §....@ ee Pee Beas ie bes 
Hard winter bran .. 1B asec aS) Same 51.50 @52.00 Se SVPE oe SP bese 
Soft winter bran .. sie we a ee eh seen 56. ee 57.25 60.00@61.00 
Standard midds.* .. 61.00@61. 50 o+ es @58. 50 ceo iess §=§=«©—-eeee GD saeco cee eQinane 
Flour midds.¢+ ..... 59.00 @60.50 ...@59.50 61.50 @'62.00 66. 4 67. 25 71.00@72.00 
Oe eer ..@60.00 .- @59.50 ee ot Pea OE o 0.0. ose oD wees 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $60.00@61.00 $....@66.00 $64.00@65.00 $64.80@65.80 $....@.... 
Standard midds.* .. 62.00@63.00 - @67.00 71.00@ 71.50 66.00@70.80 cote voce 
Flour midds.¢ ..... 61.00 @ 62.00 ree Sy obec QP ese 68.80@69.30 of CP eae 
Wed Gow ..465.-es> 62.00 @63.00 : @68.00 ..@72.00  68.80@69.80 leis 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TOFORTO 2.26 csccees $....@62.00 - @62.00 $....@62.00 
qWinnipeg ......... 56.00 @57.00 55. 00@ 56.00 . i @ Béee 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT FLAX 
-——Mi poli Chicag . -—Kansas City—. Mpls. 
May July Sept. May July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. Oct. 
May 9 .. 219% 198% 190% 221% 192 192% 194% 214 183% 184% 377 
May 10 .. 220% 200% 190% 223 193% 193% 195% 216 184% 185% 377 
May 11 .. 224% 201% 191% 224 194% 194% 195% 218 185% 186% 377 
May 12°.. 223% 201 190% 223% 194 193% 195% 218% 185% 185% 377 
May 13 .. 225% 203% 193% 224% 197% 197 198 218% 188% 189 377 
May 14 .. 226% 204% 193% 224% 197% 196% 199% 218% 187% 188% 377 
-—CORN~ -+- RYE r OATS- 
Chic: Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May aly we July May July May July May July May July 
May 9 .. 1323 26 127% 120% 122% 126 66% 60% 61 58% 
May 10 . 133% isa 126% 128 121% 123% 126% 12 66% 61% 61% 58% 
May 11 . 134% 132% 132 133 124% 126 130% 139% 67 61% 62 59 
May 12 . 134% 132% 136% 138% 126% 127% 132% 132 67% 61% 62% 58% 
May 13 . 135% 133% 141% 143 132% 134 140% 139% 68% 62% 62 59% 
May 14. 142% 132% 133% 139% 137% 67% 62 61 58% 


134% 133% 140% 





tions lead to the conclusion that the 
contraction will not be long or deep.” 


To Limit Drop 

To limit the depth of the contrac- 
tion and to hasten the upturn, Dr. 
Slichter said, “Congress should re- 
fuse to make the increases in taxes 
which the President has asked. These 
tax increases would produce a sur- 
plus of cash over cash expenditures.” 

Dr. Slichter said that the “in- 
crease in taxes for the old-age in- 
surance and annuity scheme is neces- 
sary because any possible deflation- 
ary effect can be offset by liberaliz- 
ing the old age pensions.” 

He said the government has taken 
steps to encourage lending ‘and bor- 
rowing. To further stimulate plant 
and equipment expenditures the gov- 
ernment might “allow 40% of the 
cost of new piant and equipment to 
be charged off in the first year after 
purchase” as in England now. 





Owing to the unusually full con- 
vention program it was impossible 
for Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., to 
entertain with its traditional lunch- 
eon. The W. & T. carnations for each 
buttonhole, however, were in evi- 
dence in the hotel corridors, and 
vases of carnations went to the 
rooms of all the ladies. Of the fem- 
inine gender there was a larger rep- 
resentation than usual. The custom 
of bringing along the little lady 
grows from year to year, a throw- 
back to early days of milling conven- 
tions when family representation was 
the accepted thing. 

Attendance at the convention was 
slightly less than that of last year, 
when a record was set up. More than 
300 were in the convention hall for 
the principal meetings, and the allied 
trades contingent—with the ladies— 
brought total estimates to something 
more than 350. 
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1,021 MILLION BU. WINTER 
WHEAT IN SIGHT AS OF MAY 1 


Latest Crop Estimate Shows 2 Million Gain in April— 
Outturn Would Rate Second to Record Crop of 1947 
—Rye Prospects Show Heavy Decrease 


WASHINGTON—The 1949 winter 
wheat production is indicated at-~* 
1,021,476,000 bu. or about 2 million 
bushels more than a month ago, the 
U.S. Crop Reporting Board stated 
in its May 10 crop report based upon 
May 1 growing conditions. 

Such a crop would be second only 
to the 1947 record crop of 1,068 mil- 
lion bushels and compares with the 
1948 production of 990,098,000 bu. 
The 1938-47 average production is 
726,553,000 bu. 

The acreage of winter wheat re- 
maining for harvest is estimated at 
55,656,000, the largest of record. This 
is 15% more than the previous rec- 
ord of 54,835,000 acres harvested in 
1947, 5.3% above the 52,859,000 acres 
harvested in 1948 and nearly a third 
more than the 10-year average. The 
proportion of the seeded acreage that 
will not be harvested for grain is 
estimated at 9.3%, against 9.1% a 
year ago and the 10-year average of 
11.1%. 

The indicated yield per acre is 
18.4 bu. for harvest, as compared 
with 18.7 bu. last year and the 10- 
year average of 17 bu. 


Supply Above Needs 

It means, officials said, that the 
nation’s total wheat production this 
year may exceed all domestic and 
export needs by 200 million bushels. 

Excess supplies would have to be 
added to the estimated 300 million 
bushel carryover of 1948-crop wheat, 
thereby boosting the nation’s total 
wheat reserve to nearly 500 million 
bushels. 

That would make it virtually cer- 
tain, officials said, that the govern- 
ment would have to proclaim produc- 
tion controls on the 1950 wheat crop 
in a move to hold down burdensome 
surpluses. 

A rye crop of 21 million bushels is 
indicated by May 1 prospects. Such a 
production would be about 5 million 
bushels below that of 1948, over a 
third short of the 1938-47 average 
and the smallest since 1934, except 
for 1946, when only 19 million bush- 
els were produced. Indicated yield 
per acre of rye is placed at 12.6 
bu., practically the same as last year 
and .6 bu. above average. 


Oats Condition Good 


The May 1 condition of oats in 
10 southern states was 81%, as 
compared with 63% a year earlier 
and the average of 72%. Weather 
conditions have been generally favor- 
able for both the fall and spring 
sown oats, except that heavy spring 
rains adversely affected the fall crop 
and delayed the planting of the 
spring crop in parts of Mississippi, 
Oklahoma and Texas. 


Estimated production of winter wheat in 
leading states, in thousand bushels: 


Final 
May April 1 1948 

DRS xn so vos hewn 58,225 60,025 67,648 
Indiana ........ 40,298 38,388 38,506 
Illinois .......5. 37,380 36,993 39,840 
Michigan ...... 33,358 31,924 36,270 
Missouri ....... 34,740 34,170 39,270 
Nebraska ...... 63,597 78,872 81,938 
Kansas ......... 251,226 244,978 231,368 
Oklahoma ...... 108,856 101,962 96,962 
TOMER 6 ces icen 123,216 99,190 56,290 
Montana ....... 22,763 25,947 36,096 
Colorado ....... 37,752 42,309 50,988 
Washington .... 53,984 61,224 69,060 
Oregon ......... 17,256 17,829 23,040 


INDICATED 1949 PRODUCTION 
OF WINTER WHEAT 
(By Crop Reporting Districts as of 
May 1, 1949) 


WASHINGTON—In order to sup- 
ply information which can be used 
in facilitating the orderly movement 
and storage of the 1949 wheat crop, 
the Crop Reporting Board has com- 
piled the following estimates of 1949 
winter wheat production as of May 1, 
by crop reporting districts in five 
states— Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas and Colorado. For each 
state, the district data total to the 
official state estimates published in 
the May Crop Production Report, re- 
leased May 10, 1949. Comparable es- 
timates by crop reporting districts 
are shown for 1947 and 1948 in the 
accompanying table. 


Crop 
reporting 
district 1947 1948 
Nebraska 
1 .....-. 20,456,000 18,276,000 
RS 336,000 361,000 
D wemnaa 1,370,000 
5,949,000 
6 ...... 15,217,000 
7 ....+. 17,161,000 
Betis 11,844,000 
9 ...... 16,969,000 


-—-————Production, bu.—————_. 
Indicated 
May 1, 1949 


14,399,000 
390,000 
1,666,000 
4,059,000 
15,444,000 
19,187,000 
8,142,000 
14,803,000 


1,420,000 
4,570,000 
7,856,000 
13,846,000 
8,696,000 
12,420,000 
. 89,292,000 81,938,000 
Kansas 

1 ...... 356,402,000 23,214,000 
2 ...... 28,791,000 26,652,000 
8,210,000 10,843,000 
4 ...... 38,954,000 20,062,000 
Stee 42,486,000 36,834,000 
7,734,000 12,355,000 
ee Pere 64,996,000 46,452,000 
BD ecepre 48,842,000 43,641,000 
D cece 11,287,000 11,315,000 





63,597,000 


26,828,000 
22,554,000 

9,538,000 
25,790,000 
35,433,000 
10,422,000 
54,858,000 
54,315,000 
11,488,000 





. 286,702,000 231,368,000 251,226,000 
Oklahoma 
ivtaes 22,642,000 19,152,000 
.+eee 32,134,000 29,849,000 
2,128,000 2,863,000 
kak 16,808,000 13,530,000 
..++++ 10,535,000 12,105,000 
202,000 245,000 
Sabu eh 19,907,000 20,559,000 
8 ah 378,000 659,000 


23,160,000 
32,306,000 
2,700,000 
17,500,000 
12,090,000 
210,000 
19,926,000 
964,000 





- 104,734,000 98,962,000 108,856,000 
Texas 
-N_ .... 89,226,000 33,882,000 
8 . 4,897,700 735,970 
EE 19,985,500 12,789,130 
4,425,820 3,682,810 
4,099,630 4,450,630 
eras 1,567,650 691,940 
68,700 57,520 


87,360,000 
2,736,000 
20,860,000 
4,930,000 
5,865,000 
1,405,000 
60,000 





. -124,270,000 56,290,000 123,216,000 
Colorado 
; 1,164,000 1,262,000 
BS dp pare 13,707,000 12,311,000 
6 ...... 30,583,000. 26,187,000 
1,146,000 1,392,000 
BY ons $a 24,000 34,000 
9,870,000 9,802,000 


1,314,000 
7,696,000 
18,433,000 
1,242,000 
31,000 
9,036,000 





Total ... 56,494,000 50,988,000 
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SEARLE REPORT NOTES 
NEED FOR MORE RAIN 


WINNIPEG—The yield per acre to 
be harvested from crops now sown 
will depend mainly on the amount of 
moisture which is now in reserve in 
the soil and on the rain which will 
occur during the growing season, the 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd., points out in 
a report issued May 4. 


Crops now being sown on stubble 
land will have available the precipi- 
tation which occurred last fall dur- 
ing the months of August, September 
and October. Crops now being sown 
on summer fallow will have this 
same moisture, plus such additional 
moisture as was stored in the sum- 
mer fallowed land during the sum- 


37,752,000 











mer of 1948, and in addition that 
moisture which was preserved in the 
summer fallowed land during the fall 
months of 1947. (Snow which falls 
between Nov. 1 and April 1 has not 
been found on the average to be of 
much value as far as the production 
of crops is concerned, the report 
notes.) 

This growing season starts with 
reserves of moisture for the three 
prairie provinces that are only 64% 
of the long time average or normal 
compared with 121% at this time 
last year, Searle continues. The rains 
which have occurred this year from 
April 1 have averaged only 29% of 
normal for the three provinces com- 
bined, compared with 143% of nor- 
mal for the same period, that is April 
1 to May 2 last year. 

Alberta rainfall from April 1 to 
May 2 has been 26% of normal. 
Saskatchewan 28% of normal and 
Manitoba 40% of normal. Combining 
the total moisture available in the 
land from all sources May 2 and 
weighting for wheat acreage gives 
a figure for the total moisture con- 
dition of the three prairie provinces 


May 17, 1949 


——————— 
CANADA GETS GENERAL 
RAINS MAY 17 


WINNIPEG — General rains cov- 
ered western Canada the morning of 
May 17. The fall measured to 4%, in. 
and it was still raining at many 
points up to noon. 


combined May 2 of 61% of normal, 
compared with 120% at the same 
time a year ago. 

All this means that in order to 
obtain an average yield per acre 
next fall considerably better than 
average rains will have to occur by 
July 31, the report states. Out of 
63 years of recorded moisture there 
have been 37 years when the reserve 
rainfall at sowing time was less than 
average. Of these 37 years 27 failed 
to make up the necessary moisture 
by harvest time, and in 10 years the 
growing season rains made up for 
the deficiency. The odds at the mo- 
ment, therefore, are definitely against 
an average yield per acre being har- 
vested this next fall, it concludes. 





Unusually Low Moisture Reserves 
in Europe Indicate Spotty Crops 


LONDON—A summary of the pre- 
vailing crop position in Europe pre- 
pared by Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration experts in Paris shows 
that the drouth which has been ex- 
perienced in Europe in the past few 
months has brought ‘reserves of soil 
moisture to an unusually low level. 

The opinion is expressed that while 
northern Europe, given normal 
weather from now on may - expect 
good harvests, Greece, Italy and Tur- 
key will most certainly have a re- 
duced bread grain production. Pros- 
pects in the U.K., Scandinavia, Hol- 
land and Belgium are reported to be 
slightly above average, but in western 
Germany and in France the outlook 
is less favorable. Other observers 
point out, however, that the U.K. 
yield will suffer because of the re- 
duced acreage put down to winter 
crops, while Spain and Portugal may 
also be added to the list of coun- 
tries where crops will be smaller 
than last year because of the per- 
sistent shortage of water. 

Although an official Ministry of 
Agriculture report speaks favorably 
of the condition of. British bread 
grains, observers have expressed the 
opinion that more general rains are 
required if the crop is to be a reason- 
ably good one. The same position 
is true in western Germany where 
more rain would be beneficial. An 
unofficial forecast in France puts the 
expectation for the wheat crop at 
256 million bushels, a result which 
would be slightly lower than last 
year’s yield of 273 million bushels. 
The outlook for coarse grains is, 
however, much less favorable than 
for wheat and some reduction in yield 
may be expected. 

Heavy rains in Italy, which in the 
northern areas caused some damage 
to crops as a result of floods, have 
aided development generally and the 
wheat crop may not be as low as was 
feared some weeks ago. Scandinavian 
reports are promising, but in the ex- 
treme south both Spain and Portu- 
gal still complain of the continu- 
ance of the drouth. 

There is a complete cessation of 
news from the. eastern European 
countries, but there appears to be lit- 
tle doubt that yields will be consid- 
erably less than last year as a result 


of a drouth more severe than that 
experienced in western Europe. 
Spring sowings in Russia, however, 
are reported satisfactory and the au- 
thorities claim that the area sown 
is 5.5 million acres greater than that 
achieved last year. 


Harvesting in India and Pakistan 
is coming to an end and forecasts 
indicate that the crop will be in the 
region of 360 million bushels, a fig- 
ure slightly higher than last year’s 
yield of 344 million bushels. 


———BREAD IS THE STATE OF LIFE 


Prairie Provinces’ 
Moisture Supply 
60% of Norinal 


WINNIPEG—The Searle Grain ‘Co. 
reports the total moisture condition 
of the three Prairie Provinces, in- 
cluding stubble and summerfallow, 
and weighted for wheat acreage, de- 
clined one point during the past 
week, the total condition now being 
60% of normal, compared with 61% 
at this time a week ago and: 121% 
of normal at this time a year ago 
From April 1 to May 9 the rainfal! 
for Alberta has averaged 28% of 
normal, for Saskatchewan.25% and 
for Manitoba 39% of normal. 

In Alberta all crop districts had 








ITALY, FRANCE GET RAINS; 
WARMTH NEEDED 


Recent abundant rains have as- 
sisted crops in Italy, but warmer 
weather is required to bring wheat 
to maturity, according to a May 1' 
cable from the London office of The 
Northwestern Miller. France reports 
some showers, but also needs warm- 
er weather. Greece, Tufkey and ad- 
jacent territories report rain. The 
U.K. needs rain urgently, although 
the recent drouth shows signs of 
breaking. Some _ discoloration of 
spring crops is reported in several 
areas of the U.K. 
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Jess than average rains since April 


1, except Crop District 15, which has 
enjoyed normal rains, and Crop Dis- 
trict 17, which shows better than 
normal. In Saskatchewan all crop 
districts have had considerably less 


than average rains. In Manitoba all . 


crop districts have had less than 
average rains. 
Provided sufficient moisture is 
available for the germination of the 
seed it can be said that the present 
lack of rainfall and of moisture re- 
serves is not causing the plant as yet 
to suffer, for at this stage of the 
growth the plant uses but little mois- 
ture. The deficiency of moisture that 
exists, therefore, can quite easily be 
made up should abundant rains fall 
in the near future. 
— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA WHEAT CROP 
ESTIMATE INCREASED 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Oklahoma’s 
wheat crop is expected to top the 
1947 record production by 4 million 
bushels, according to the weekly fed- 
eral survey. This steadily climbing 
estimate is attributed to cool weather 
and to well-distributed rains in April 
and early May. 

Backward and _ near - abandoned 
wheat in the southwestern belt took 
on new life, while in the Panhandle 
the rains ended the drouth and as- 
sured a good yield in an area en- 
tirely seeded to wheat. 

“Prospects can’t be better,” said 
IL. N. Puckett, Enid, manager of the 
Union Equity Exchange. Grain is 
heading rapidly in the southwestern 
end southern portions of the state, 
and first harvesting is expected 
around May 25 to 30, which this year 
is a week later than usual. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SCIENTISTS JOIN MERCK 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Dr. Richard E. 
Shope resigned May 16 from the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, Princeton, N.J., to join the 
Merck Institute for Therapeutic Re- 
search as associate director. Associ- 
ated with Dr. Shope in this new unit 
will be Dr. Laurella McClelland, for- 
merly on the staff of the Connaught 
Medical Research Laboratories of the 
University of Toronto. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTHWEST LINSEED CO. 
SOLVENT BUILDING BURNS 


MINNEAPOLIS—A one-story 
frame building of the Northwest Lin- 
seed Co. here was destroyed May 12 
in a fire which endangered several 
other structures. 

Fire officials thought the blaze due 
to spontaneous combustion in a build- 
ing used for storage of solvents. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPERIMENT STATION 
FIELD DAYS SCHEDULED 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A 
chance to see the results of extensive 
research work in Kansas will be made 
available at the Field Days at the 
various experiment stations. 

The dates are as follows: May 24, 
Wichita (p.m.); May 25, Hutchinson 
(p.m.); May 26, Kingman (p.m.); 
June 8, Thayer (p.m.); June 9, Co- 
lumbus (p.m.); June 10, Manhattan 
(p.m.); June 16, Hays and Dodge 
City; June 17, Uhlmann Farm, John- 
son County; June 17, Garden City; 
June 22, Colby; June 24, Smith Cen- 
ter (10 a.m.), and June 24, Belleville 
(2 p.m). 

The performance of the many va- 
rieties, the results of weed spraying 
bare use of fertilizer will be major 
items. 
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Wheat Heading in Southwest; 
Outlook Good for Large Crop 


KANSAS CITY—Heading of early 
varieties of winter wheat has been 
general over Texas, Oklahoma and 
southern Kansas, and except in spots 
conditions remain ideal for a bounti- 
ful southwestern harvest this year. 
Wheat continued to make excellent 
growth in Kansas and has reached 
the boot stage in the southern half 
of the state, with heading of early 
varieties. Generally heavy rains of 
the past two weeks have resulted in 
improvement in late emerged fields, 
and some of this late wheat is now 
stooling well. There also has been 
some improvement in fields where 
ice and water damage occurred last 
winter. 

With very favorable soil moisture 
supplies in Kansas, weeds are be- 
coming a serious menace, particular- 
ly in fields where stands are thin or 
where the crop got a late start. 
Spraying operations were active. 
Some damage to wheat from rot was 
reported from a number of west cen- 
tral and southwestern counties, the 


government weather report stated, 
and some leaf rust is showing up in a 
few southern counties. Soil moisture 
is adequate over nearly the entire 
state of Oklahoma, but excessive 
rains in some regions caused damage 
to headed wheat. The crop is in very 
good condition over the major areas 
and a bumper harvest is predicted. 

A survey of soil moisture condi- 
tions for Nebraska wheat fields dur- 
ing the first week in May indicates 
adequate supplies of subsoil moisture 
and a marked increase of the 
amounts reported a year earlier, ac- 
cording to the State-Federal Division 
of Agricultural Statistics. Much of 
central Nebraska’s 1949 winter wheat 
acreage was seeded in dry ground. 
A deficiency of moisture until early 
winter resulted in poor germination 
and late emergence of the planted 
crop. Considerable acreage has been 
abandoned in this section, and re- 
maining fields have greatly reduced 
stands. 

Conditions were excellent in east- 
ern Nebraska last fall, but ice and 


water damage caused considerable 
abandonment in several eastern coun- 
ties. Growing conditions in the past 
few weeks have been very good, and 
fields in the southwestern, south cen- 
tral, extreme northwestern and ex- 
treme southeastern sections of the 
state show excellent stands, good 
growth, deep green color and little 
evidence of winter kill. 

Limited harvest is expected to start 
in the low rolling plains area’ of 
Texas this week-end, according to a 
report from that state. Prospects for 
a bountiful harvest in the plains 
coupnties have been maintained by 
generous rainfall. Some severe storms 
have caused hail and wind damage in 
spots. The Amarillo district was 
lashed by a severe storm this week, 
but total damage to the wheat crop 
which was standing nearly ready for 
harvest was not estimated. Texas 
needs dry weather for the next two 
weeks and plenty of sunshine to aia 
in harvesting what some quarters 
have predicted will be a crop of well 
over 100 million bushels. 





Canadian Farmers 
to Increase Acreage 
of Spring Wheat 


WINNIPEG — Canadian farmérs 
will increase their acreages to spring 
wheat this year, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics estimate 
on farmers intentions to plant. Vir- 
tually all of the increase will take 
place in Western Canada. Ontario 
farmers are expected to reduce their 
winter wheat acreage by 17%, to 
711,000 acres, when compared with 
the 858,500 acres to winter wheat in 
1948. 

The government figures also indi- 
cate reductions in the acreages to 
oats, barley, flax and rye. Summer- 
fallow acreage is expected to increase 
3% from 19,991,000 acres to 20,566,- 
000 acres. 

These figures were released last 
week as were the estimates by the 
Winnipeg Free Press, Winnipeg Trib- 
une and the Western Wheat Pools. 
All agreed that wheat acreage in the 
prairie provinces was higher, and 
that oats, barley, flax and rye acre- 
ages had been pared. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OFFICERS ELECTED BY 
HATHAWAY BAKERIES 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—The annu- 
al meeting of stockholders of Hatha- 
way Bakeries, Inc., was held at the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, May 12. The 
number of directors for the ensuing 
year was fixed at five, but only three 


—— 
ARGENTINA TO SELL WHEAT 
TO BRAZIL 


Argentina will sell Brazil 900,000 
tons of wheat under an agreement 
reached recently, according to an As- 
sociated Press report from Buenos 
Aires. Trade sources said the price 
on the 600,000 tons was established 
at 35 pesos a quintal (about $7.30 
for 222 Ib.), a considerable drop from 
the 60 pesos Argentina charged its 
customers in 1948. 








directors were elected, as follows: 
James S. Borck, George E. Drake 
and John S. Slater. 

At the directors’ meeting, which 
was held immediately after the stock- 
holders’ meeting, the following offi- 
cers were elected: John S. Slater, 
first vice president; William E. Free- 
man, second vice president; Romeo 
R. LaForme, third vice president; 
Charles S. Tupper, treasurer and sec- 
retary; William E. Freeman, assist- 
ant treasurer. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


House Group Plans 
Post - Session Probe 
of Commodity Marts 


WASHINGTON—A post-session in- 
vestigation of the operation of the 
commodity markets is slated by the 
House Agriculture Committee this 
year, according to House Agriculture 
Committee Chairman Harold Cooley 
(D., N.C.), who stated last week that 
he would introduce in his chamber 
the proposed amendments to the 
Commodity Exchange Authority Act. 
The senate is believed ready to start 
hearings on this subject during the 
week of May 23. 

The House decision appears to kill 
any possibility that this legislation 
will receive floor consideration this 
session, but.it may involve a sweeping 
study of the commodity markets and 
lay the groundwork for regulatory 
legislation in the second session of 
the 8ist Congress. 


——=—BSREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEAVY STRAW GROWTH 
PREDICTED IN KANSAS 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — With 
the large supply of moisture, it is 
quite apparent that there will be a 
heavy straw growth on Kansas wheat 
this year, according to observations 
of the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. 

This heavy straw will slow up 
threshing operations, unless a change 
of wheat alters the picture. 














Combines Tuning Up 
for Another Huge 
Winter Wheat Crop 


A May 12 report by Cargill, Inc., 
says that the winter wheat crop con- 
tinues in good condition in the South- 
west. Harvesting will start within a 
month in the southern areas and mi- 
gratory combine harvesters are al- 
ready moving in. With another huge 
wheat crop in prospect, concern is 
being expressed over storage facili- 
ties at harvest time, since wheat 
from the 1948 crop under government 
loan has not yet been moved. Move- 
ment out of the producing area is 
scheduled to begin shortly to make 
room for the new crop. 


In Texas, sufficient moisture has 
been received to carry the wheat 
crop well toward maturity. Leaf rust 
and insects have been no problem to 
date, but conditions are now more 
favorable for rust development. 
Wheat in northern Texas and south- 
ern Oklahoma is later than normal. 

The crop is spotted in the Okla- 
homa panhandle, and locally in west- 
ern Kansas and eastern Colorado. 
Fallowed land is uniformly better 
than continuously cropped fields, 
which shows again that good farm- 
ing practices do pay. 

Replanting has been completed in 
Nebraska and the Pacific Northwest, 
where severe winter damage oc- 
curred. Fall planted wheat in the 
northern plains has made little de- 
velopment to date, because of cool 
weather. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUYS GRAIN FIRM INTEREST 

BELLEVILLE, KANSAS — Ralph 
Kueker, who has been associated with 
his father, L. H. Kueker, in the L. H. 
Kueker Grain Co. here, has pur- 
chased the interest of E. L. Rickel of 
Kansas City, in the Belleville. grain 
concern. Ralph Kueker will be man- 
ager of the company which will op- 
erate under the name of Kueker 
Grain. L. H. Kueker has been in the 
grain business here for 13 years. 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: A slight increase in do- 
mestic business from the bakery and family 
flour trade helped to produce a modest ad- 
vance in volume of flour sales in the South- 
west last week. Flour orders continued to 
be small in size, but the frequency of 
business was better. Export workings were 
reduced, although the Netherlands and 
France were buyers. 

Sales in the Southwest last week aver- 
aged 62% of capacity, compared with 46% 
the preceding week and 24% a year ago. 
Only 10% of the week’s total business was 
for’ export. 

Most sales continue on a moderate scale, 
the smaller bakers ordering single cars or 
1,200 to 1,800 sacks for May or June ship- 
ment. There has beeh an insignificant amount 
of 120-day business. Not enough of this 
has occurred to establish a definite basis. 
All quotations are for May or June ship- 
ment with the latter month favored by 10 
@20¢ discounts. Some customers still have 
to pay for May, but the group is small. 
A large number have to buy for June, as 
many of these bakers are waiting for May 
wheat to go off the futures board. July 
business has been spotty, with very few 
sales on a new crop basis having been re- 
ported. Numerous low quotations based on 
new crop Texas and Oklahoma wheat meve- 
ment have been making the rounds, but 
these have resulted in very few sales. 

Several prominent chain buyers were in 
the market for flour. A southwestern chain 
completed purchases against May needs and 
another national chain filled June require- 
ments. Other chain bakers were asking for 
daily quotations and this practice resulted 
in some business which was small in propor- 
tion to needs. 

Nationally advertised brands of family 
flour were being sold in fairly good quan- 
tities on a price-date-of-shipment basis 
for nearby shipment. Sixty or 90 day busi- 
ness was practically unheard of in the fam- 
ily flour field. Pre-mixes were enjoying a 
fair to good demand. Other family flour 
business was slow with the smaller mills 
handling unadvertised brands. 

A moderate quantity of export flour was 
sold in this area during the past week. 
The Netherlands was the principal buyer. 
During the first two days of trading with 
Dutch importers, only a fair amount of 
flour was sold on the basis of $5.30 c. and f. 
Rotterdam, packed in jutes, for shipment 
through the Gulf. Later, the Dutch ad- 
vanced their bid a dime and current needs, 
totaling approximately 225,000 sacks, were 
filled. 

The French government also was in the 
market seeking approximately 200,000 sacks 
for account of its colonies. Inquiry was for 
May delivery at New York, or June and 
possibly July. Bids from the New York 
market were in the neighborhood of $4.47 
osnaburgs, New York, for May, $4.35 for 
June and $4.20 for July. How much of the 
business was covered was not determined 
by the end of the week. 

Mills in Kansas averaged no better than 
three days’ running time last week, while 
in Kansas City the average rose to four 
days. The eight mills in Kansas City op- 
erated at 60% of capacity last week, com- 
pared with 56% the preceding week and 
87% a year ago. 

Clears moved into extremely tight terri- 
tory, due to export inquiry for clear or 
80% extraction type flours, Slow operation 
of the smaller family flour plants and doubt- 
ful prospects for bakery flour mills made 
offerings of clears very scarce. 

Quotations for May shipment, May 14, 
carlots, Kansas City, cottons (deduct 10@ 
20¢ for June shipment): hard winter bakery 
short patent $5@5.20, standard $4.90@5.05, 
straight $4.85@65.05; established brands of 
family flour $6.10@6.50, first clears $3.80@ 
3.85, second clears $3.40, 1% ash clears or 
higher $3.10@3.30; soft wheat short patent 
$6.50@6.75, straight $5.20@5.30, cake flour 
$6.25 @6.75. 

One mill reports domestic business active, 
3 fair, 6 quiet, 2 slow, 6 dull. 

Hutchinson: Demand continued to be very 
slight and operations again were on a half- 
time basis. The pressure of the new wheat 
crop kept most buyers out of the mar- 
ket. Virtually all demand was for nearby 
shipment. Quotations May 14, 100’s cottons, 
Kansas City: bakers standard patent $5.20@ 
5.25, bakers short patents $5.35@5.40, family 
flour -$5.95@6. Prices were subject to 20¢ 
sack discount for immediate shipment. 

Texas: Sales last week remained at about 
the same small volume as in many previous 
weéks, amounting to 15 or 20% of ca- 
pacity, and principally to domestic buyers. 
Operations continued about unchanged at 
55 to 60% of capacity. Prices were about 
unchanged. Quotations May 14, 100’s cot- 
tons, family flour: extra high patent $6.20 
@6.40, high patent $5.90@6.10; standard 
bakers, plain $5.35@5.40; clears, plain $4.30 
@4.40, delivered TCP. 

Denver: Prices are off 5@15¢ this week. 
Demand is fair to good, and supplies are 
ample to fill needs. Quotations May 14: 
family $5.75, bakers $5.05. 

Wichita: Operations averaged 65% last 
week, compared with 562% the preceding 
week. Domestic sales continued very slow, 





but showed an increase to average 82%, 
compared with 50% the previous week. No 
export sales were reported. Shipping direc- 
tions were fair. Prices were unchanged to 
5¢ sack lower. 


Salina: The demand for flour showed 
slight improvement the past week, but 
bookings were for immediate shipment. 
Prices are unchanged to 5¢ sack lower. 
Shipping directions are satisfactory. 


Oklahoma City: Flour sales averaged 
48%, compared. with 42% the previous week 
and 75% a year ago. Exports were negligi- 
ble. Bakers took 60% of the domestic book- 
ings and the family buyers 40%. Opera- 
tions averaged 69% compared with 68% a 
week ago and 88% a year ago. Prices 
closed approximately unchanged. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma points in 100-Ib. 
cottons May 14: carlots, family short patent 
$5.85@6.50, standard patent $5.75@6.20; bak- 
ery, unenriched short patent $5.53@5.65, 
standard patent $5.43@5.55, straight grade 
$5.33@5.45; truck lots 35¢ higher on all 
grades. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour trade was 
composed largely of small indiyidual orders 
for immediate to nearby shipment, with a 
scattering of 10,000-sack lots for 60 to 90 
days’ delivery, and the total was only 
enough to run the week’s sales up to 38.1% 
of capacity. This compares with 42% the 
previous week and 66.7% a year ago. 

Few bakery buyers actually have broken 
away from their policy of covering nearby 
needs only, although it is believed by some 
millers that there is increasing realization 
among buyers that mills cannot forego 
rightful profits on flour and continue in 
business. A few plants are offering occasion- 
al bargains to stimulate quick. shipment 
business, which makes it difficult for every- 
one to close contracts, but this is not be- 
lieved to be as general as it was a few 
weeks back. Millfeed credits are up a little 
and this has offset moderate firmness in 
cash spring wheat values. 

Family flour trade continues hand-to- 
mouth, with wholesalers staying with their 
policy of small inventories as the hot weath- 
er season approaches. 

Shipping directions usually accompany the 
orders for small lots of flour, but instruc- 
tions on some of the older long-term con- 
tracts are rather irregular. On the whole, 
spring wheat milling operations were some- 
what lighter last week. Mills in Minne- 
apolis ran at 60% of capacity, against 66% 
the previous week and 79% a year ago. For 
the entire Northwest, last week's opera- 
tions were 58% of capacity, against 65% 
the previous week and 75% a year ago. 

Shipments of flour from Northwest mills 
last week represented 60.2% of capacity, 
against 64% the previous week. 

Prices shown below are for May-June 
shipment. Most mills are not quoting be- 
yond, due to new crop and millfeed uncer- 
tainties. 

Quotations May 16: standard patent $5.20 
@5.40, short patent $5.35@5.55, high glu- 
ten $5.35@5.60, established brands of fam- 
ily flour, enriched $6.60, first clear $5@ 
5.35, second clear $3.50@4.35, whole wheat 
$5.15 @5.30 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Demand 
for flour continues slow with very little 
interest being shown, Shipping directions 
were fair to good. Export sales were nil. 
Mills operated five days at near capacity. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Local flour distributors reported 
trade quiet. Bakers continued to buy only 
as needed, and even some attractive prices 
did not induce them to expand their pur- 
chases. They feel that: with a large new 
crop soon, they will be able to buy at more 
attractive levels, and consequently sales 
were not numerous and only in one and 
two carlots. Shipping directions were fair 
to good. Family flour continued quiet with 
very few sales reported. Deliveries were 
fair. 

Quotations May 14: spring top patent 
$5.30@5.70, standard patent $5.15@5.60, 
first clear $4.60@5.30; family flour $6.95; 
hard winter short patent $5.10@5.50, 95% 
patent $4.90@5.35, first clear $4.25; soft 
winter short patent $6@6,70, standard pat- 
ent $5.10@6.45, first clear $5.50@5.66. 

St. Louis: Mills of this area report new 
business as rather light. There is a fair 
inquiry, but bookings are few and far be- 
tween, consisting of mostly single cars 
for present requirements. However, a few 
fair-sized lots were put on the books for 
scattered shipment. The trade is awaiting 
the coming crop before making commit- 
ments. Good demand continues for clears, 
but offerings are light. Prices are holding 
steady. Jobbers say there is very little 
change. Buyers continue to take care of 
immediate wants with a car here and there 
for nearby shipment. Shipping instructions 
are slow. Prices for hard and soft also 
clear are 5@10¢ bag lower. Spring wheat 
patent 10¢ lower, clears 10@20¢ off. 

Central states millers say the trade in 
general is just buying for nearby wants. 
There is no change in the attitude as to 
the market, consequently very little flour 
is being placed on the books. Shipping 
directions are slow. Prices are 5@10¢ bag 
lower. 

Quotations, St. Louis, May 14, in cottons: 
family flour, top patent $5.90, ordinary 
$5.05; top hard $6.65, ordinary $5.10; bakers 


flour, soft winter short patent $5.85, cake 
$5.85, pastry $4.85, soft straight $5, soft 
clear $4.25, hard winter short patent $5.30, 
standard patent $5.10, clear $4.15; spring 
wheat short patent $5.30, standard $5.20, 
clears $5.10, low protein $3.95. 

Toledo: There was no outstanding change 
of importance in the milling situation and 
sale of flour last week, although there was 
a little strengthening in the feed demand 
and price toward the end of the week. 
Lower prices are anticipated by buyers 
on the new crop in spite of any squeeze 
that may take place in the May wheat 
future. The nominal Toledo bid for No. 2 
red soft wheat, 39%¢ rate points to New 
York on May 13 was $2.28% @2.29%, which 
was 4@5¢ over the close of the Chicago 
May futures. 


- EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Buyers are still covering nearby 
needs only, preferring to await new crop 
developments which are being very closely 
followed. The great volume of orders are 
for 30 days or less shipment. Milling out- 
put again has shrunk, resulting in firming 
up of feed prices. 

Domestic flour buying is considered below 
the normal needs of buyers who are try- 
ing to make present stocks last as long as 
possible in the hope that a bumper crop 
will result in a lower price level. Foreign 
trade is fairly good. Directions are flowing 
into the mills with greater frequency. The 
retail baking trade, particularly, has slowed 
up quite materially in comparison with 
last year, according to leaders in the trade, 
due, principally, to the fact that cake 
and higher-priced specialties are not mov- 
ing as they should. 

Quotations May 14, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.05@7.15, high gluten $5.85@5.90, 
standard $5.75@5.80, first clear $5.50@5.60; 
hard winter standard $5.75@5.85, first clear 
$5.50@5.60; soft winter short patent $5.75 
@5.85, straight $5.60@5.70, first clear $4.50 
@4.60. 

New York: Except for routine purchases 
by chain bakers for shipment the last half 
of May and first week in June, sales of 
flour were limited to small fill-ins. Offer- 
ings of spring standards for quick ship- 
ment to the small trade at distress prices 
brought only light takings, but did con- 
tribute to dissatisfaction with the firmer 
quotations and buyers felt that mills’ nor- 
mal asking prices were only nominal. They 
were also content to sit out the south- 
western situation in the belief that the 
maturity of the new crop would bring defi- 
nite reductions, although thus far offer- 
ings of these flours have only been occa- 
sional and not at spectacular discounts. 
Stocks have been reduced to minimum 
levels so that substantial replacements 
should come when the new crop moves 
freely. ~ 

Prices closed the week at approximately 
the same levels as the previous week: 

Quotations May 14: spring family flour 
$7.25, high glutens $5.80@6, standard pat- 
ents $5.60@5.85, clears $5.40@5.55; south- 
western short patents $5.80@6.15, standard 
patents $5.50@5.75; high ratio cakes $6@ 
7.10, soft winter straights $5.25@5.75. 

Boston: Flour quotations in the Boston 
market are generally higher, although buy- 
ing interest was at a near standstill. Rising 
prices were definitely not the result of de- 
mand but more of an adjustment to cash 
wheat fluctuations in primary markets. 

Springs finished unchanged to 10¢ higher, 
while hard winters registered gains rang- 
ing 5@10¢. Soft wheat flours were draggy 
and closed down 5@10¢. 

Some trading was reported on new crop 
for early June shipment, but old crop flours 
were extremely slow with only slight fill- 
in orders reported. Indifference to current 
offerings continued regardless of slight price 
concessions. One mill agent stated his cur- 
rent business is the dullest in 30 years 
and also added the complaint that operat- 
ing costs were above normal, principally 
because of small lot orders which neces- 
sitated frequent negotiations. The trend 
of buyers who normally buy or contract 
for 5 to 10 carlots to bargain for indi- 
vidual cars has proved expensive to many 
agents inasmuch as it costs five times as 
much to sell five carlots as to sell the 
block at one time, involving added office 
work plus wire charges, telephone calls, etc. 

The bill to authorize the Commodity 
Credit Corp. to provide storage bins for 
farm commodities was regarded by most 
operators as a mildly stimulating infiu- 
ence in new crop wheat. 

Receipts of flour for the week totaled 
20,234 sacks against 20,486 in the preceding 
week and 23,932 for the comparable week 
last year. 

Quotations May 14: spring short patents 
$5.85 @6.05, standards $5.75@5.95, high glu- 
ten $5.90@6.10, first clears $5.50@5.65, hard 
winter short patents $5.90@6.20, standards 
$5.60@5.85, Pacific soft wheat flour $6@ 
6.25, eastern soft winter straights $5.30@ 
5.80, high ratio $6.05@7.15, family $7.27 
@7.30. 

Philadelphia: Buyers and sellers still ap- 
pear to be far apart on this market, with 
the result that dealings continue to lack 
any spirit and there is little evidence of a 
definite trend. 

A comparison with the quotations of a 
week earlier shows the local list to be main- 
taining a fairly firm undertone, although 
most grades of flour have registered no 
appreciable change. However, family flour 
proved a trifle steadier than other types 
and moved 5¢ sack higher. 

Mill representatives report that the only 
flour changing hands are the moderate 
amounts taken on a hand-to-mouth basis 
by bakers, who are unwilling to build up 
a backlog because they have no confidence 
in the present outlook. 

Part of this distrust in the current situ- 
ation is based upon reports that early 
transactions in new crop flour haye been 
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consummated at substantial reductions and 
there is a lot of thinking that this por- 
tends an early drop in the whole market. 

Another factor along the same lines 
are the repeated offers of particular grades 
of flour by mills at concessions, with the 
proviso that shipment be on an immediate 
basis. However, there is little evidence 
that these bargain offers are getting any- 
thing more than passing notice and the 
amount of flour changing hands is negligible. 

A third consideration price-wise is the 
recent retrogression of millfeed from the 
high spots reached only a couple of weeks 
back with the result that millers have 
less latitude in arranging sales of flour. 

The continued absence of Production and 
Marketing Administration from the pic- 
ture is making some observers wonder if 
the delayed approval of funds has not 
been a deliberate move to test the over-.ll 
structure of the market. 

Complaints over the disappointing move- 
ment of goods at retail are a bit more 
numerous and some say the premature 
warm weather now prevalent in this ar:a 
may have some effect. Others say the slack 
pace of sales is also attributable to a grow- 
ing unemployment at nearby industrial 
sections. 

Quotations May 14: spring family $6.75 
@6.80, high gluten $6.05@6.15, short patent 
$5.95@6.05, standard $5.85@5.95; first clear 
$5.45@5.70; hard winter short patent $5..0 
@5.80, standard $5.50@5.70; soft winter 
standard $5.10@5.35. 


Pittsburgh: Some life came into the flour 
picture the past week. The policy of bu) - 
ing only immediate needs in hand-to-mouth 
orders continued, but the need for flour 
over widely scattered territory appeare.. 
One- and two-car orders were noted, bit 
smaller orders ruled. Immediate and prom))t 
shipments remain as the policy. Bakers 
hard Kansas, spring wheat and soft whe:t 
flour sales show a small increase. Bakers 
sought flour bargains and prices are varie:. 
Many offerings were made, but not accep'- 
ed, at what millers termed “ridiculously 
low figures.”’ Family flour business did not 
show any increase from the low totals of 
recent weeks. Bakers of this entire area 
are showing alertness in offering their bake | 
products at alluring special sales, not sac- 
rificing quality or slashing prices, but.con 
bining sales of bread and rolls with sweet 
eakes and cookies at featured prices. A‘ 
week-end the flour prices showed greater 
stability. Price concessions have narrowe:! 
and more mills are turning down offer 
ings to buy flour at greatly reduced prices 
Some mills are unwilling to make an) 
price concessions. Directions run from fai: 
to very active, with some flour men re 
porting their orders are now entirely de 
livered. 

Quotations May 14, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, 100-lb. cottons: hard winter Kan 
sas bakery standard patent $5.44@5.58, me 
dium patent $5.52@5.62, short patent $5.65 
@5.73; spring wheat standard patent $5.50 
@5.84, medium patent $5.55@5.89, short 
patent $5.60@5.99; cléars $5.23@5.74; high 
gluten $5.99@6.19; family flour, advertised 
brands $6.84@6.94, other brands $6@6.69; 
pastry and cake flours $5.60@6.30, Pacific 
Coast pastry flour $6.08. 

THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Flour sales are following 
a similar pattern of previous weeks, with 
buying primarily for immediate and May 
shipment and business passing almost daily, 
although the total volume is limited in 
amount. Bakers and jobbers are pursuing 
an extremely cautious policy. Some new 
crop offerings on hard winters, for June 
shipment from mill, are being quoted to the 
trade from 20@30¢ sack under prompt 
shipment prices on old crop flour. These 
offerings are principally from Texas and 
Oklahoma mills and not general. Buyers are 
viewing new crop purchases with caution. 
As a result, very little business is being 
consummated. Northern springs are some- 
what quieter, with the differential over hard 
winters widening, which causes buyers to 
back away. Only replacement sales are be- 
ing reported on soft winters, and these 
principally on the midwestern type, and 
no business is reported on the Pacific Coast 
soft flours. The price differential on the 
latter is still handicapping sales. Cracker 
and cookie bakers are buying only what 
they need for replacement, with sales on 
cake flours rather slow. Shipping directions 
are about normal for this period, despite 
the fact of almost exhausted stocks. Export 
sales are quiet. The Netherlands purchased 
substantial quantities, but only limited 
amounts are being worked to the Latin 
American countries. The French supply mis- 
sion is inquiring for 80% flour. 

Quotations May 14, carlots, packed in 
100-lb. multiwall papers: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.30@5.40, standard $5.15@ 
5.30, first clear $3.95@4.35; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $5.75@5.90, standard 
$5.60@5.75, first clear $5.15@5.50, high glu- 
ten $5.90@6.05; soft wheat short patent 
$5.65@6.15, straight $5.15@5.40, first clear 
$4.50@4.75, high gluten cake $5.90@6.35; 
Pacific Coast cake $6.65@6.85, pastry $5.90 
@6.10. All rail basis; shipments by barge 
from Minneapolis 20¢ sack less. 


‘ PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: The flour market is extremely 
quiet. Millers are disappointed over the 
export outlook and domestic buyers are 
holding inventories so low that millers are 
having trouble meeting specifications, as 
buyers want immediate delivery in small 
quantities. Quotations May 16: family patent 
$6.80, bluestem $6.02, bakery $6.05, pastry 
$5.82. 


Portland: A very slow market continues 
for flour. Some domestic business increase 
is noted, with wheat prices working up in 
this territory, but broad business is still 
lacking. Mill operations are down to around 
50% of capacity, and no pick-up is fore- 
seen in milling circles. Export bookings 
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‘are very limited, with a small amount to 

‘south ang Mvoneeg and some bookings to the 

Philippines. The last government bookings 

did not amount to much, with only a few 

mills participating. 

| Quotations on May 14: high’ gluten $6.09, 
Montana °$5.90, fancy hard: wheat clears 


6.75, bluestem bakers $5.90, cake $6.60, 
ry $5.85, whole wheat 100% $5.50, gra- 
z $5.35, cracked wheat $5.35. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





> No’ new edpart book- 


: Be RE 
jngs ‘were reported duritig ‘the Week. Mills 


‘are running’ on™ reduced sehedules as has 
been ‘the case~ for time. Domestic 
price concessions 
jare prevalent. Quotations May 14: top patent 
springs for use in Uariada’~$10.90 bbl., sec- 
‘onds $10.40,: bakers - $10.30, in 98's cotton 
‘mixed cars with 10¢°- added for cartage 
govern- 
ment regulation flour $14.15 per 280 Ib. 
for shipment to end of June,’ Halifax or 
st. John, $14.10 per 280 lb. for shipment 
to end of June, Montreal. 

The market for winters is very quiet. 
No-interest is being shown by biscuit- manu- 


~Yacturers, who apparently have large stocks 


on hand. Quotations May 14: $9.50 bbl., 
secondhand jutes, f.o.b. Montreal. 

Not much winter wheat is offered and 
demand is light. Quotations May 14: $2.05 
@215 -bu.,- carlots, f.o.b. shipping points. 


Winnipeg: Export business worked in 
Canadian flour last week aggregated 260,000 
bbl. and included less than 9,000 bbl. for 
the U.K. The total Class 2 export business 
in flour was an accumulation of small lot 
sales covering a period of more than one 
week and going to numerous destinations, 
with no single country taking sufficient 
to warrant any particular mention. Do- 
mestic trade is moderate and mills are not 
operating to capacity. The recent addi- 
tional sale of 100,000 tons of fiour to 
the U.K. within the new crop year will 
help take up some of the slack in mill 
operations. Quotations May 14: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary $11.15@ 
11.40 cottons, second patents $10.65@10.90, 
second patents to bakers $10.15@10.40. 

Vancouver: Nothing of special interest 
developed in the export flour trade here 
during the week, and actual sales - were 
confined to some small parcels for Manila 
as well as South American countries. 

The Chinese picture continues far too 
confused to indicate any promise of resump- 
tion of flour sales to that country. Other 
Far Eastern buyers continue to send in 
inquiries, but in almost every case the 
buyers lack the necessary dollar credits. 

The British announcement that her $25 
million additional trade order from Canada 
will include some 400,000 tons of flour has 
been received with enthusiasm not only 
among exporters here but particularly in 
Alberta milling circles. It is reported that 
most of the 65 mills in western Canada have 
either shut down entirely or are working 
on short time because of lack of business. 

There is a catch in the British buying 
announcement, namely that the business will 
be done if satisfactory prices can be ar- 
ranged. In trade circles it is expected that 
there will be some very competitive bidding 
for this British business. 

Domestic flour trade here is purely nom- 
inal. Store sales are fair but bakers are 
only buying for immediate future needs. 
Prices are unchanged, Cash car quotations 
for 98’s cottons as of May 14: first patents 
$11.25, with small lots at $11.85; bakers 
patents $10.75. Western ‘cake and pastry 
to the trade..is $11.10, with small lots at 
$11.85. Ontario cake and pastry is in light 
supply and quoted around $14. 





[ FLo UR BRANDS | 





The following trademarks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tioh. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they. would be damaged by the 
régistration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. 


AMAESSA—Texas Star Flour Mills, Gal- 
veston, Texas, assignor to Chinski Trading 
Corp., New York, N.Y.; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since Oct. 14, 1915. 

ROUND Y’S—Roundy, Peckham & Dexter 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; flour (all purpose, 
bleached, rye and caké). Use claimed 
since “April 14, 1922. 

OUR CAPTAIN—Loudonville (Ohio) Mill- 
ing Co., assignor to Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; wheat flour. Use claimed since 
March, 1926. 

DIXIANNA—Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha, Neb.; pancake flour, corn meal, 
whole wheat flour, rye flour and wheat flour. 
Use claimed since Sept. 12, 1931. 

NANCY HALL—Dixie-Portland Flour Co., 
doing business as Higginsville Flour Mill. 
Memphis, Tenn.; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since March 1, 1921. 

BEAUTY BAKE—Western Star Mill Co., 
Salina, Kansas; wheat flour. 
since March 19, 1926. 

DIXIE QUEEN (Queen of Flours)—Chero- 
kee Mills, Nashville, Tenn.; self-rising flour 
and plain wheat flour. Use claimed since 
July, 1920. 

AMERT—Great American Tea Co., New 
York, N.Y.; self-rising pancake flour. Use 
claimed since Oct. 2, 1933. 





Use claimed 





C. G. KING NAMED TO 
FARM RESEARCH GROUP 


WASHINGTON—The appointment 
of Charles Glen King of New York 
City as a member of the 11-man 
Agricultural Research Policy Com- 
mittee under the Research and Mar- 
keting Act of 1946 was announced 
May 12 by Charles F. Brannan, sec- 
retary of agriculture. Dr. King re- 
places Frank B. Jewett, who. re- 


cently resigned from the committee. 


because of ill health. 

Since 1942 Dr. King-has been -sci- 
entific director of the Nutrition Foun- 
dation in New York City and he is 
professor of chemistry at Columbia 
University. He is also a member of 
the Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council and is of- 
ficially associated with various na- 
tional groups in the fields of chemis- 
try, nutrition, public health, and so- 
cial science. 

Dr. King’s earlier experience in- 
cludes work as a byproducts special- 
ist at Washington State College, in- 
structor of chemistry and later pro- 
fessor at the University of . Pitts- 
burgh, and research assistant at Co- 
lumbia University. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., May 5, 1949 (000’s omit- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 








ted): 
Fort William and 





Port Arthur .. 17,581 2,192 2,157 3,709 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 11,841 = 234 137 
Churchill ....... 100 és es és 
Int., public and 

semi-publie ele- 

vators .....++. 80 ve 22 748 

rene tre 29,602 2,192 2,413 4,594 

Year ago ..... 22,098 1,047 4,198 8,415 


Receipts during week ending May 5: 
1,340 841 





Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,873 156 

Pacific seaboard. 2,349 ee 11 

Int., public and 
semi-public ele- 
vators .......- 18 oe 5 2 
. eee, 5,239 156 1,355 843 


Shipments Ps pula week ending May 5: 
Ft. Wm.,-Pt. Ar.— 





ve iste 7,499 301 1,281 957 
| aon 201 2 261 190 
Milled or 
processed ... 6 6 45 52 
Pacific seaboard— 
OCOOM secccess 1,449 ; - a 
WU ba ise oe 37 a 56 10 
Other terminals* 29 eae 11 48 
Totals ........ 9,217 303 1,654 1,256 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to May 5, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..136,752 13,133 43,872 38,484 


Pacific seaboard. 50,254 1,735 358 
Churchill <:...... 4,468. eee 
Other terminals* 610 2 579 1,983 


Total shipments for the crep year Aug. 1, 
1948, to May 5, 1949 
Ft. -Wm,-Pt.. Ar: .125, 856 11,750 46, 236 39,147 


Pacific seaboard. 39,912 »+, 2,613 354 
Churchill *....... 5,134 . I 
Other terminais* 647 4 641 1,598 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





United’ States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain.in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending’ May 7, 
1949,-and May 8,.1948, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 


--American—, cin bond—, 


May May May May 
7, 8, 7, 8, 

1949 1948 1949 1948 
Wheat ....:. 109,607 55,502 240 128 
Se whee 2% «a 13,993 5,964 ote ae 
oe ere 3,192 1,674 383 107 
TD... Komerc sce 3,587 1,158 746 wee 
Barley 9,544 10,143 57 128 
Flaxseed 17,776 3,136 or 470 
Soybeans 2,994 3,860 om er 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets May 7 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, none (57,000) bu.; 
corn 499,000 (296,000); oats, none (none); 
rye, none (25,000). 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and - outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


April April May May 


23 30 7 14 
Four milis .. 22,323 18,920 . 25,645 *22,215 


*Three milis. 
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ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 
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NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 











KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
a 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 

MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘Made in Minnesota” 


H.H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 















































WANT ADS 


= per word; minimum charge, $2. 
id 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v v 


| HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED SECOND 
Miller—old established Wisconsin mill— 





capacity 1,000 sacks—steady employment. 
Address 10228, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED—COST ACCOUNTANT EXPERI- 
enced in working grains, feed and mill 
products costs and general accounting. 
Good opportunity for right man. Address 
10286, The Northwestern Miller, 614 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





WANTED — CEREAL CHEMIST EXPERI- 
enced in working with grains, formula 
feeds and corn mill products. Good oppor- 
tunity for right man. Give complete de- 
tails. Address 1, The Northwestern Miller, 
614 Board of Trade Bidg., 
6, Mo. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


DEPENDABLE MILLER OF WIDE EX- 


Kansas City 











perience in making family and bakery 
flour and formula feeds. On duty Sunday 
or Monday through Friday. Go anywhere. 


Address Box 591, Fall River Mills, Cal. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE — YVA FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Diesel Engine, 100 H.P., together with 
generator and panel for making own 
lights and other engine room equipment. 
Engine, generator and panel in excellent 
condition when last run. Offer attractive 
price if sold in the near future. Also, Ke- 
wanee heating boiler complete with au- 
tomatic oil burner, at an attractive price. 
Onawa Milling Co., Onawa, Iowa. 

















MACHINERY WANTED 

v 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bR® Closing maehiges and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED — COMPLETE CORN GRITS 
plant or whole, or in part, essential proc- 
essing equipment. In reply advise location 
and approximate cost. Address 10267, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 


dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 58. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











ARCHER-DANIELS NET 
INCOME SHOWS GAIN 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of the Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. May 10 declared a dividend 
of 50¢ a share on the common stock 
of the company, payable June 1, 
1949, to stockholders of record May 
20, 1949. 

At the same time, President T. L. 
Daniels announced that net earnings 
of the company in the nine months 
ended March 31, 1949, after provi- 
sions for depreciation and all income 
taxes, were $8,654,804,.equivalent to 
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$5.29 a share. on 1,634,748 shares of 
common stock outstanding. 

Net earnings in the corresponding 
nine months of the preceding fiscal 
year were $7,535,712, equivalent to 
$4.60 a share on the same number 
of shares outstanding. Net earnings 
in the three months ended March 31, 
1949, the third quarter of the com- 
pany fiscal year, were $2,676,397, or 
$1.63 a share. 

Mr. Daniels also announced the 
election of Carl C. Farrington, vice 
president and manager of the com- 
pany’s grain department, as a direc- 
tor, and S. S. Adair, former control- 
ler, as treasurer of the company. Mr. 
Adair resigned his position as con- 
troller to assume his new duties as 
treasurer. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. B. CAVELL, VETERAN 
FLOUR BROKER, DEAD 


CLEVELAND—James Burr Cavell, 
59, flour broker here for many years, 
died at his home May 7. With the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. in Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., at the end of World War 
I, Mr. Cavell was for a time branch 
office manager at Detroit for the 
Omaha Flour Mills Co. 


At various times during his busi- 











James Burr Cavell 


ness career he represented the Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co., the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Valier 
& Spies Milling Company, the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., the Arnold 
Milling Co. and the Mennel Milling 
Co. At one time he had his own bak- 
ing business in Flint, Mich. 

Mr. Cavell resumed his flour bro- 
kerage business in 1947 following 
four years in government service dur- 
ing the war. He is survived by his 
widow. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS 
NAME NEW SECRETARY 


HIGHSPIRE, PA.—Jess P. Hump- 
ton, Lancaster, Pa., has been named 
full-time secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Millers & Feed Dealers Assn., 
according to an announcement by W. 
K. Harlacher, Highspire, president of 
the organization. This action was tak- 
en at a recent meeting of the asso- 
ciation’s board of directors, which 
felt that “a full-time secretary and 
central headquarters are vital in 
furthering the interests of the mem- 
bers.” 

Mr. Humpton has had considerable 





business experience, and formerly 
was assistant secretary of the Lan- 
caster Manufacturers Assn., the larg- 
est organization of its kind in the 
state. He spent 37 months in the 
army during the last war, and his 
subsequent work brought him into 
contact with legislation, taxes, wage 
rates and other matters of interest 
to association work. Mr. Humpton’s 
headquarters will be in the Manu- 
facturers Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA STORAGE HALF 
FILLED WITH 1948 WHEAT 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Oklahoma’s 
60 million-bushel storage space is al- 
ready half filled with 1948 wheat— 
6.5 million bushels more than the 
state has ever held on the eve of 
harvest. This situation poses a real 
problem when a 108 million-bushel 
wheat crop is expected to be har- 
vested in June. 

In anticipation of harvest, rail- 
roads are bringing in all available 
freight cars, and elevators in the 
southern area are being emptied by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. O. L. 
Gray, general manager of the Santa 
Fe Eastern lines at Topeka, Kansas, 
estimates 50,000 freight cars will be 
needed for the wheat movement. 
Even with the most expert handling, 
authorities expect that much wheat 
will be piled on the ground tem- 
porarily. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEMIS HOUSTON PLANT 
HITS FULL PRODUCTION 


HOUSTON—The Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. has announced that its multiwall 
plant here has reached full produc- 
tion and is capable of supplying all 
types of multiwall paper shipping 
sacks in the Texas area. 

This plant was acquired last year 
and has been in partial operation for 
several months, with the installa- 
tion of new machinery progressing 
during the partial operation period. 
It is the seventh Bemis multiwall 
plant now in full operation, and is 
under the management of the exist- 
ing Bemis bag manufacturing facili- 
ties in Houston, 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ART MULHANEY SETS UP 
FLOUR BROKERAGE FIRM 


ST. LOUIS—Art Mulhaney recent- 
ly resigned his position as sales rep- 
resentative of the International Mill- 
ing Co. to open his own brokerage 
firm. 

He has established offices at 101 
So. 1ith St., St. Louis, Mo. His serv- 
ice includes a complete line of flours: 
Kansas, spring, soft wheat flours, and 
a full line of bakers’ flour mixes. 

Mr. Mulhaney has many years’ 
experience in the flour business 
gained through his association with 
the baking industry as sales repre- 
sentative for various flour mills. 


——BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOARD OF TRADE ELECTS 


CHICAGO—Richard F. Uhlmann, 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, announced May 12 that the 
board of directors has elected to 
membership John H. Newman, Faroll 
& Co., Chicago, and Benjamin C. 
Thompson, St. Paul, Minn. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


CANADIAN VISIBLE DOWN 














WINNIPEG — Canadian visible 
wheat supplies closed the week ended 
May 5 at 113,300,000 bu., reflecting 
a decline of 5,200,000 bu. when com- 
pared with the week previous, but 
were 43,900,000 bu. greater than the 
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James E. Degnan 


JOINS WEBER—James E. Degnan, 
associated with the baking industry 
in Chicago for some time, joined the 
Weber Flour Mills Co. May 1, suc- 
ceeding William P. Ronan, vice presi- 
dent of the company who recently 
retired. Mr. Degnan will continue to 
live in Chicago and will spend a good 
part of his time at the main offices 
of the Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas, and at the company’s Chi- 
cago office in the Board of Trade 
Bldg. 





comparative figure a year ago. Ves- 
sel loading returns at-seaboard ports 
indicate a marked advance in Cana- 
dian overseas wheat clearances to 
the 4,400,000-bu. level for the week 
under review, according to the sta- 
tistics branch of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada. At the 
same time Canadian lakehead ship- 
ping returns show a continued heavy 
eastward movement for the week. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


HIGHER NET REPORTED 
BY INTERSTATE BAKERIES 


KANSAS CITY—Net profit of In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp. for the 16- 
week period ended April 23 was 
$748,796, or $2.07 a share, compared 
with $536,225, or $1.36, for the com- 
parable period of 1948. 





The Brannan Plan 


(Continued fronf page 32) 


writing, is only a proposal. It may or 
may not be enacted into law. If it is, 
it may undergo considerable change 
and modification. 

Currently, however, it does have 
considerable appeal to the farmer, 
who feels he is entitled to price and 
income support. It has great appeal 
also to the labor-consumer group 
who see in it a chance for lower 
food prices. 

Some of the large farm organiza- 
tions oppose the proposal because it 
appears to them to fasten even more 
regimentation on agriculture. On the 
other hand, at least one important 
farm organization has put its stamp 
of approval on it. 

The taxpayer, however, sees in the 
proposal the prospects of even high- 
er subsidies of a more or less perma- 
nent character. He recognizes that 
the costs are likely to be measured 
in terms of many billions of dollars 
annually, especially in periods of less 
favorable economic activity. 
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| “Gooch’s Best” 





SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















“M 


spring W 


CANNON VALLEY 


MILLING COMPANY 
FLOUR EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co,, 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 


9 





1209 Statler Bldg. 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 





ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


FLOUR 


Family Flour 
Cake Flour 
Whole Wheat 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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. Cereals ... and 


Feeds that has everything to make it a fast- 
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A seventy-eight year record proves it. There's 
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Flour, Cereals and Feeds from one source and 


can have them shipped to you in a mixed car. 


That means a balanced inventory and lower 


inventory investment. 


Write today 


now—for more facts 


about VICTOR Fiour, Corn Products, 
Cereals and Feeds .. . and for 
VICTOR prices. 


Flour 


Pancake Fiour 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn Meal 
Hominy Grits 





CEREALS 


+ 





FEEDS 


Farina For Poultry 
Dark Wheat For Hogs 
Cereal For Cattle 
For Sheep 
NEBRASKA 




















MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 


1°11 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul, Minnesots 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty yéars has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS co. 


SALINA, KANSBS EEE 
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Acura vais Company 





SDE 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Pirieiiias ROB! NSON 




















—— PEAK STANDARD 
FLOUR QUALITY 


Like a mountain peak towering over 
its fellows, SUPER-FLOUR quality 
stands out. A fine short patent from 
selected hard winter wheats of proven 
baking merit, SUPER-FLOUR is a 
sound foundation for a top-notch loaf. 
The extra baking values of SUPER- 
FLOUR are easily evident to the 
baker and bread buyer alike . . . and 
you'll like the way this superior flour 
, adapts itself to your shop procedures. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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xed Goons depend on safe delivery of flour 
FOR MAXIMUM SAFETY SPECIFY- 


HAMMOND 47/4 BAGS 


Yes ... you can depend on Hammond Multi- Wall Bags to deliver your products 
as pure and clean as packed at your mill. These dependable bags keep out dirt, 
dust, insects, cinders, etc.—and keep flour from sifting en route to consumer. 
Furnished in sewn, open mouth or valve type to meet your needs. 





































Write for quotation on your requirements 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


General Offices—WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
Factories at WELLSBURG, W. VA. and PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


Representatives in the Following Cities 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
BLUEFIELD, VIRGINIA PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA COLUMBUS, OHIO 
CHARLOTTE, WN. C. LIGONIER, PENNSYLVANIA HOUSTON, TEXAS 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 



























+ 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





Cable Address ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL ' WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 








rs 
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YHLMANN GRAIN Co. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 































OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago 


Board of Trade WABASH ELEVATOR 









Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange . . 

New York Produce Exchange Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. now ree Egan 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Chicag ‘City Me. 
Duluth Board of Trade . Saseas (oy, Me. 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange Enid, Okla. 

New York Rubber Exchange i ‘ Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 






New York Cotten Exchange 
ow Taek Ciece Mutanse the Milling Industry 
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Your brand name on a Woods bag gives you thousands of 












silent salesmen . . . salesmen which repeat your sales messages again and 
again, wherever your product is handled. Let us design packages that will 
help sell your products effectively—protect them with the famous strength 
and dependability of Woods Cotton and Jute Bags 


& WwooDs 


Hevea aera cotton and jute BAGS 


Clothing; Tents, Tarpaulins and 
other canvas is; Woods 
Arctic Down Sleeping Robes and WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
other rugged equipment for life 
in the Great Outdoors. 





Montreal ¢ Toronte © Otfawa © Welland ¢ Winnipeg @ Calgary 


Get all of your Flours \\\ COCA 
in One Mixed Car SS 


Save money, time and labor. 















Every item a quality product. 
“The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats — 


DANIEL WEBSTER Sausd Calacad ecsmieae ie oom a 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
and DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 











GOLD COIN a a 
Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and RYE FLOUR 


Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


Flours, and Corn Meal. GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 










Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 













“ROCK ae “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 
99 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. BLODGETT’S 
NEW ULM, MINNESOTA RYE | 
Since 1856 A\Specially Milled by the Blodgett Femilyy “Stace 1048 











FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Page Mills are Lo- 
cated to Pick the Best 
from Four Big Wheat 
States. Ideal Loca- 
tion Insures Uniform 
Top Quality. 
PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 
EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 
The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
OF LIVERPOOL a 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR CHUBB & SON ; Mitt at SasKATOON, SasK., CANADA 
Policies of shis Company United States Managers —_ 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York : Sates OFFICE 
iis Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, lil. San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada . MONTARAL, CANADA 
ae Cable Address: ‘“ForTGARRY” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 

















COATSWORTH & COOPER 


aetretreraes & 








LIMITED We offer 
our own 
® processed Expeller 
Grain and LINSEED 
Feeds OILCAKE MEAL 
feos ania EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 


Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat FI 
apes TORONTO ELEVATORS “GOLD STAR” - “EXCELLENCE” . “ROSELAND” * “MAGIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- Always “Excellence” in Name and 


Toronto Canada forth, Ont., Canada Quality 
























Mr. Flour Jobber: 


You can sell POLAR BEAR with the 
utmost confidence that it will uphold 
your reputation as a merchant. 
POLAR BEAR keeps faith with your 
customers by giving the finest baking 
-satisfaction in every sack. 










FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
eastern markets, are assured personalized, 


expeditious handling. 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


E. IRBER, General Agent, 316 Corn Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

FB. A. STEFFANIAK, General Agent, 309 Merchants Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
W. M. SLAVIK, General Freight Agent, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill, 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





Cc. L. BINGER, Freight Traffic Manager 


22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 


Weavers ot EF ZEDS ot an nines 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
“ Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 


Cable Address: “‘Alkers,”” London. 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
' PHILADELPHIA 


Established 1868 


FIRMA WITSENBURG JR. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER CEREALS 
POSTBOX 945 AM © 

Reference: 


Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witburge”’ Amsterdam 











Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 


Tanner - Evans -Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR caes 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 




















BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 GABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 

















J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FJ] OUR pomesnic 


31st and Chestnnt Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 











H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: Code: 
Riverside 


“VIGILANT” 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: 





“Flormel,”’ Oslo 








Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











-FLOUR: 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


W. H. Ratherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘““WHrATEAR,”’ Glasgow 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 

















THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tll. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


JOSEPH KASWAN 
Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 





VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
CEREAL HOUSE, 
58, MARK LANE, 

LONDON, E. ©. 8. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrsacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 














PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 





W. H. SCHNEIDER 


Company 


428 Dwight Bidg. . Grand 7751 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, EB. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,” London 











P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 





/ Scranus- Tata & Cos 








- LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(B.A. GREEN) 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 

















since 1919 F L O U R Chase National Bank of the c Paso CEREAL PRODUCTS 
~ 440 W. Grand Ave omcaco | |“ snaaha’ Bank, id Poutiry | | enchareh Street, LONDON, 0. 3 
H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
Buy and Sell Cavin Hosmer, STOLTE Co. solicits ENERAL AGENCY TARVO-MEELFABRIEK 
WANT ADS Millers Agents eNOEEDS AND PULSE M. J. VOS, 
187 FEDERAL ome Sabie “hadrons: “Jos” ¥ NASSAUPLEIN 4-6, 
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BOSTON, MASS. 





., Codes: Riverside, 








Wieger's” Blitz (1908 & ve 1030) 














HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
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HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 

spataingt’ FLOUR 
97/60 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELL14,” Glasgow 











McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘Drptoma,"’ Glasgow 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 














N V Algemeene Handel-en 
« ¥« Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
ol Flours - Offals - Starch 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,’”’ Glasgow 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildi: DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: "Purtap,”’ Dundee 











GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: “Medium” 
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A hunter was in the jungles seek- 
ing wild game, when all of a sudden, 
coming straight for him, was a fero- 
cious tiger. The hunter shot, and his 
fire went over the tiger a good 50 
yards. At that moment the tiger 
leaped and went over the hunter 50 
yards. The hunter immediately 
escaped. He went back to his stock- 
ade and practiced long range shoot- 
ing. He heard a growl outside the 
stockade. He looked; there was the 
tiger, practicing short jumps. 


oo? @ 


The man selected six apples in a 
grocery store. “$1.65, please,” said 
the clerk. The fellow handed. the 
clerk $2 and started to walk out of 
the store. “You forgot your change, 
sir,” called the clerk. “That’s all 
right, you keep it,” retorted the cus- 
tomer. “I stepped on a grape on the 


way ,in.” 
¢$¢ ¢ 
Patient: Oh, doctor, I am sick—if 
I could only die. 
Doctor: I’m doing the best I can 
to help you. 
¢ ¢ 


A northern visitor to a backwoods 
community in Tennessee so charmed 
one of the farm lads with his stories 
about the Big City that the Tennes- 
seean invited him to act as best man 
at his wedding. 

“Now,” said the man from the city, 
as the hour for the ceremony drew 
near, “you just give me the fee you 
have arranged for the minister, and 
I’ll have it in my vest pocket, ready 
to hand to him.” 

The rustic bridegroom shook with 
laughter. 

“Nope,” he. finally replied, “can’t 
be done!” 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
the puzzled best man. “Haven’t you 
got anything for the preacher?” 

“Shore I have,” replied the swain, 
“but you ain’t putting it in yer pock- 
et—it’s a whopping big pig I’ve been 
fattening for the parson!” 

¢?¢?¢ 

“Are you the girl who took my 
order?” asked the impatient man in 
a cafe. 

“Yes, sir,” the waitness replied. 

“Well, I declare!” he beamed. “You 
don’t look a day older!” 


e¢*?¢F 
John: Have any of your childhood 
dreams been realized? 
Bill: Only one. When my mother 
combed my hair, I used to wish I 
didn’t have any. 


¢?¢¢ 
He: Let’s get married or some- 
thing. 
She: We’ll get married or nothing. 
¢¢¢ 


Proud Parent: Why, Junior is only 
three and he can spell his name 
backwards. 

New Neighbor: Remarkable. What 
is his name? 

Proud Parent: Otto. 





















“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 













WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 

















BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 












SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT | eager Pe 
(Anton Sorensen) O I TO MADSEN 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK FLOUR IMPORTERS 
MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR Copenhagen, Denmark 
IMPORTERS Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 
Cable Address: ‘Flourimport” Samples and offers solicited 

























N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘‘CEREALES”’ 


AN OLDENBARN e 
SARNEVELTSTRAAT 12° = =ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 
Affiliated with: 


G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 


















N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 




















JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 

























GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





















McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
60a Constitution Street, Leith 
Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 
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. TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 
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Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MISSOURI 





These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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AND 


system today. His work permils heavier 
bul safer acual haffic. Sn the complex field of flour 
maturing, bleaching and enriching, the N-.ASevwice- 
man, like the control lower operator, & an essential 
ingredient for a smoother, more fficient operation 






Racked by extensive laboratory factilies and 
over lenty-five years experience, the N-. Service- 
man can atd youand your technical slaff in solving 
avatlatle, he will gladly help you afifily hts time- 
bleaching and enrichment. 

Give your nearest AN--A Representative a call 
and he will gladly demonshate how he can “clear 
you 298 fer a bella product. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE . =. 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY for uniform enrichment 
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*-PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


Know the ugliest words 
in the English language? 


Unfortunately, you know them all too well — those four- 
letter, five-letter, six-letter words that sell our democracy 
down the river. You hear them every day—the words so 
many Americans use to call a member of another race, an- 
other religion “inferior.” 


These ugly words deny what every good American believes: 
that all men are created equal ... that everyone is endowed 
by his Creator with unalienable rights . . . that the stature 
of a man lies in his character and abilities. These words 
profess that the color of a man’s skin, the features he was 
born with, the church he chooses to go to, somehow make 
him a second-class citizen. 


Real Americans avoid using “hate” words, avoid thinking 
the thoughts they irhply. Instead, these Americans make it 
a personal rule to: 1) Accept, or reject, people on their 
individual worth; 2) Avoid listening to, or spreading rumors 
against, a race or a religion; 3) Speak up, wherever they 
are, against prejudice, and work for understanding. THAT’S 
BEING AN AMERICAN! 





